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A  Graduate  from  the  Old  School  of  Railroading  — The  Problem  of 
Transportation  —  New  England  and  the  Far  West— The  Po\\t3u 
of  Self-Help  Exemplified — Eminent  Success  Earned  by  Hard 
Work — Force  of  Character  and  Talent  —  A  Career  of  Extraor- 
dinary  Usefulness  and  Brilliancy. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  clay  of  May  1829  occurred 
one  of  the  most  suggestive  incidents  in  the  history  of 
economics  in  the  United  States.  The  first  locomotive 
engine  ever  used  in  this  country,  the  Stourbridge  Lion, 
built  at  Stourbridoe,  Enolancl  for  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  company  arrived  in  New  York  city  on 
that  day.  Its  advent  marked  the  birth  of  railway 
transportation  in  America,  which,  expanding  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  has  become  supreme  in  import- 
ance as  an  independent  industry  and  a  vital  factor 
in  the  development  and  control  of  all  other  industries. 
In  the  outset,  evoked  to  promote  commerce,  it  now 
creates  commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
mining.  In  the  progress  of  the  United  States  during 
the  last  sixty  years  toward  the  first  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  in  material  wealth,  enlighten- 
ment, and  power,  it  has  been  the  most  potent 
agency.  An  institution  idealizing  American  talent 
and  enterprise,  it  has  grown  with  greater  speed  and 
into  higher  efficiency  on  this  soil  than  elsewhere 
At  the  close  of  1890  there  were  371,877  miles 
of    railroad    in    the    world,    162,476    miles    in    the 
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United  States,  and  6,348  miles  belonging  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  company,  together  with  7,276  miles 
of  steamship  lines.  Of  its  entire  propert}^  Alban 
Nelson  Towne  is  second  vice-president ;  and  he  is  also 
the  general  manager  of  its  Pacific  system  which  in- 
cludes all  lines  west  of  Ogden  and  El  Paso. 

It  is  noticeable,  that  he  was  born  on  the 
same  day  that  a  throng  of  curious  and  in- 
terested spectators  gathered  at  the  foot  of 
Beach  street  to  welcome  the  Stourbridge 
Lion,  which  was  placed  upon  the  rails  of 
the  company  for  which  it  was  imported,  on 
its  trial  trip,  at  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania, 
August  8,  1829.  To  all  appearance  no  two 
events,  so  coupled,  as  to  time,  could  have 
au^'^feiioe&^of  bcou  uiorc  dlstiuct,  or  more  remote  from 
w'hleis  of'the  each  other  in  origin.  The  coincidence,  so 
wYi^ch^'the  far  as  human  knowledge  can  discern,  was 
an'^Ixact'rep^  witliout  dcsigu,  and  meaniuglcss,  and  might 
w1>rlof  wood';  ucvcr  liavc  bceu  noticed,  but,  in  view  of 
toes'^oriro'^i.  the  development  of  the  child,  as  well  as 
■vvMchTr,  ran  of  the  locouiotivc,  the  mind  is  incited  to 
primitrv^e^'  spcculatiou.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  true 
adorued  ^  fhl  that  there  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our 
boiler.  °  ^  ends,  and  to  which  at  the  same  time  it  is 
true  that  a  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  are 
both  curiously  exemplified  in  the  life  of  A.  N.  Towne. 
His  career  afibrds  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of 
self-help.  For  his  success  he  owed  the  least  to  others. 
But  fortunately  there  was  a  field  for  him,  in  which  he 
could  attain,  perhaps,  the  highest  and  best  develop- 
ment of  which  he  was  capable,  a  sphere  for  which 
his  talents  were  peculiarly  adapted.  In  the  fitness  of 
thinos  he  was  drawn  to  it :  restless  and  unsatisfied  in 
all  other  work,  he  passed  from  one  occupation  to 
another  rapidly,  so  rapidly  that  the  person  nearest  to 
him,  and  most  interested  in  him,  recalled  with  difficul- 
tv  the  different  kinds  of  labor  he  engrag^ed  in  before 
he  entered  that  life  for  which  nature  appears  to  have 
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predisposed  bim  —  transportation.  He  began  liis  ex- 
istence simultaneously  witb  tbat  of  tbc  transi)()rtati<)n 
of  persons  and  property  by  rail  in  tbis  country. 
Apparently  be  bad  but  sligbt  control  over  tbc  circum- 
stances tbat  led  bim  into  bis  life-work.  In  tliis,  it 
may  be  said,  was  tbe  sbaping  of  bis  ends  by  a  power 
beyond  bim,  working  tbrougb  a  force  in  bim  tbc 
ulterior  effect  of  wbicb  be  could  not  fasbion  or  fore- 
see. Yet  being  once  brougbt  into  tbe  activity  des- 
tined for  bim,  be  was  clearly  left  to  bis  own  agency 
and  free  will  ;  for  if  it  be  correct  to  say  of  anj^  man, 
it  can  be  trutbfully  recorded  of  bim,  tbat  be  made 
bimself  wbat  be  was. 

Tbis,  in  brief,  is  tbe  life  w^bicb  in  some  of  its  fea- 
tures resembles  otbers,  but  wbicb  in  its  individuality 
is  distinct  from  most  otbers.  It  is  a  force  tbe  origin, 
development,  and  energy  of  wbicb  it  is  proposed  to 
enquire  into  on  account  of  its  inberent  interest  and 
usefulness  in  its  identification  witb  tbe  bistory  of  tbe 
Pacific  slope.  In  order  to  derive  tbe  greatest  benefit 
from  bis  experience,  be  sbould  be  as  tborougbly  com- 
prebended  as  practicable  ;  in  order  to  appreciate  wliat 
be  accomplisbed  we  must  know  bow  be  was  endowed 
by  nature,  wbat  qualities  be  inberited,and  above  all 
bow  be  employed  bis  talent  and  discbarged  tbe  re- 
sponsibilities peculiar  to  bimself. 

Tbe  cbief  value  of  biograpby  is  not  tbat  it  excites 
m  us  admiration  of  superlative  virtues  and  acbieve- 
ments,  but  in  tbis,  tbat  it  makes  known  to  us  bow 
wortby  men  bave  lived,  and  reveals  to  us  bow,  to  tbe 
extent  of  our  opportunities  and  ability,  we  may  go 
and  do  likewise.  To  tbis  end  we  must  know  them, 
sufficiently  well  at  least  to  realize  tbat  bowever  supe- 
rior tbey  may  be  to  us  in  tbose  tilings  in  wbicb  they 
excel,  they  are  wonderfully  like  ourselves  after  all. 
Such  knowledge  of  our  subject  establishes  a  fellow- 
ship of  interest,  and  creates  a  bond  of  sympathy, 
without  which  there  is  no  influence  for  good  of  one 
life  upon  another.     Let   us   start   out  therefore  and 
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travel  with  him,  seeing  the  world  as  he  sees  it,  think- 
ing as  he  thinks,  until  we  know  him  as  he  is.  To 
thus  grasp  another  life  is  to  assimilate  it  and  infuse  it 
into  our  own. 

In  the  Neio  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register,  memoranda  of  the  Towne  family  date  back 
to  the  year  1274,  when  they  are  found  to  have  been 
established  at  Alvely,  a  village  in  Shropshire,  England. 
The  lineag^e  is  traced  throug;h  succeedino-  o-enerations 
to  about  1640,  when  the  first  of  the  name  known  in 
the  annals  of  American  history,  who  left  descendants, 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  He  was 
William  Towne,  whose  marriao;e  with  Joanna  Blessing^ 
was  solemnized,  March  25,  1620,  in  the  massive  old 
church  at  Alvely,  founded  in  1123,  dedicated  to  St 
Nicholas  in  1251,  and  still  retaining  the  same  name. 
They  were  the  progenitors  of  most  of  the  Townes 
in  the  United  States. 

The  birthplace  of  A.  N.  Towne  was  Dresser  Hill, 
in  Charlton,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts.  The 
eldest  of  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four  daughters, 
he  was  of  the  eighth  generation  in  the  line  of  descent 
from  William  and  Joanna  (Blessing)  Towne.  His 
father  was  Nelson  Parker  Towne,  and  his  mother, 
Julia  A.  Dresser,  who  were  married  September  10, 
1828.  Her  descent,  also,  four  generations  removed, 
was  from  the  Townes.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
fairly  long-lived,  laborious,  and  self-sustaining  race, 
blessed  with  numerous  children,  but  not  with  any 
surplus  of  what  is  termed  the  world's  goods.  This 
however  was  the  rule  in  New  England,  a  necessitous 
region,  in  which  the  difficulties  of  living  made  the 
people  economical,  strong,  shrewd,  and  independent. 
Their  rigorous  climate  and  unfriendly  soil  hardened 
them  and  made  them  a  community  of  workers.  Labor, 
among  them,  was — as  it  ought  to  be  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  —  honorable,  and  idleness  a  reproach. 
But  their  success  in  finally   making  a   country  rich, 
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which  was  naturally  poor,  was  not  altogether  due  to 
manual  toil  ;  their  triumph  was,  also,  intellectual. 

In  the  realm  of  practical  and  useful  inventions, 
they  were  without  equals  in  the  world.  Stern,  and 
at  times  fanatical  in  their  religion,  these  old  puritans 
had  in  them  the  best  stuff  out  of  which  to  make  a 
nation  ;  without  fear  of  man  or  beast,  with  thews  of 
steel  and  the  will  to  labor  for  conscience'  sake  against 
whatever  odds,  they  were  schooled  in  adversity,  trials, 
and  hardship,  and  by  virtue  of  this  discipline  became, 
to  my  mind,  notwithstanding  all  their  angles  and 
radical  tendencies,  the  soundest  characters  and  the 
best  citizens  the  world  ever  saw.  While  we  are 
indebted  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to 
Europe  for  excellent  men  as  participants  .in  the  pro- 
gress and  civilization  of  the  Pacific  coast,  I  believe 
that,  all  things  considered,  we  owe  more  to  New 
England  for  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  character 
than  to  all  other  reo-ions  on  the  earth  toixether. 

It  was  from  this  stock  that  A.  N.  Towne  was 
descended.  His  father  was  a  cabinet-maker  and  a 
mill-wright  by  trade,  but  later,  and  until  his  death, 
was  engaged  almost  wholly  in  the  erection  of  paper 
mills  in  the  New  Enofland  states.  He  had  unusual 
skill  and  ingenuity  in  mechanics,  a  talent  which  his 
son  inherited.  He  lived  on  a  farm,  to  the  cultivation 
of  which  he  devoted  a  few  months  in  the  year,  being 
employed  the  rest  of  the  time  away  from  home  in 
mechanical  work.  He  left  his  father's  house  when 
quite  young  to  go  out  and  earn  a  living  for  himself, 
so  that  his  education,  as  to  books,  was  limited  to  the 
rudiments  of  the  common  school.  The  knowledge  he 
required  for  use  he  got  from  practical  experience. 
He  was  a  master  of  vi^hatever  he  undertook  as  builder 
or  machinist,  thorough  in  the  control  of  men  working 
under  him  and  efficient  in  carrying  out  his  contracts. 
His  executive  abilit}^  was  quite  marked.  Well  in- 
formed in  whatever  concerned  him,  clear-headed, 
tenacious  of  purpose  and   fond  of  work,  his  energies 
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were  spent  in  the  maintenance  of  his  large  family. 
He  was  liberal-minded,  well-balanced,  and  rather  free 
from  prejudices  in  matters  of  opinion.  He  entertained 
decided  views,  but  was  circumspect  in  expression.  He 
was  a  democrat  in  politics  ;  in  religion,  though  he  em- 
braced no  creed,  he  led  a  moral  and  exemplary  life. 
Admirably  self-controlled,  he  was  temperate  in  all 
things,  and  deliberate  ;  conservative  in  speech,  his 
tones  were  soft  and  his  words  conciliatory.  Avoiding 
arroo'ance  in  the  manao-ement  of  his  affairs,  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  were  made  to  feel  at  ease  in 
his  company.  He  counselled  his  boys  to  put  up  with 
almost  any  sacrifice,  except  the  compromise  of  honor, 
rather  than  to  eng-ao-e  in  irrational  strife,  but  if  once 
involved  in  a  struggle,  to  hold  out  to  the  end;  yet 
solicitude  to  obviate  calamity  was  such  as  to  render 
him  extremely  cautious.  He  was  of  gentle  temper 
and  averse  to  contention  ;  his  policy  was  conservative 
in  the  settlement  of  dispute  or  difference. 

Alban,  being  the  eldest  of  his  children,  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  was  such  that  their  relations  were 
more  like  those  of  brothers  than  of  father  and  son. 
The  boy  revered  and  admired  the  man,  and  learned 
from  him  the  invaluable  lessons  of  self-government, 
temperance,  and  the  policy  of  pacification  ;  and  he 
was  wise  enough  to  take  them  to  heart  and  profit  by 
them.  But  in  certain  essential  characteristics  the  son 
differed  from  the  father.  The  temperament  of  the 
father  was  restful  and  conservative,  of  the  son 
nervous  and  aggressive.  Thoroughly  vitalized  in 
body  and  mind,  his  energies  focused  to  the  point  of 
conflao'ration,  the  force  that  distino-uished  him  was  of 
ths  kind  that  is  bold,  looking  less  at  intervening 
obstacles  than  to  the  purpose  beyond  them.  His 
high  strung  nervous  organization  he  inherited  from 
his  mother,  whom  he  resembled  strikingly  in  physique, 
and  even  more  strikingly  in  mental  attributes.  Her 
family  name  appears  among  those  who  composed  the 
officers  of  the  first  orjanization  of  Charlton,  the  town 
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ill  which  she  was  born,  and,  for  a  considerable  period 
was  extensively  known  in  its  liistury  for  enter- 
prise and  skill  in  business  affairs.  Her  grandfather. 
Major  Moses  Dresser,  was  an  officer  of  distinction  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution.  To  her  eldest  son  she  trans- 
mitted her  energy,  her  will  force,  and  her  progressive 
temper.  She  was  not  ambitious  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  that  is,  possessed  of  an  inordinate  crav- 
ing for  superiority  over  others,  but,  thoroughly  vital- 
ized in  all  her  nature,  she  was  impelled  by  an  inward 
principle  to  strive  for  the  greatest  excellence  of  which 
she  was  capable.  Her  whole  care  was  the  welfare 
of  her  family.  Her  resoluteness  in  doing  what  she 
was  convinced  was  right,  regardless  of  the  opinions 
of  others  to  the  contrar}-,  and  her  sound  judgment 
combined  with  other  sterling  traits  to  make  an  excep- 
tionally strong  individuality.  Deriving  from  lier  his 
laudable  aspirations,  to  her  training  and  influence 
was  largely  due  the  formation  of  his  character.  The 
sphere  in  which  she  lived  was  limited,  but  her  capabil- 
ities were  such  that  she  could  have  adapted  herself  to 
any  position  that  a  wdfe  or  mother  may  be  called  from 
humble  surroundings  to  occupy  in  the  highest  society 
of  our  nation.  Her  responsibilities  were  great,  as 
it  was,  and  she  did  her  whole  duty ;  nothing  better 
can  be  said  of  any  woman.  Nor  were  her  labors 
fruitless.  Her  children  rise  up  to  call  her  blessed. 
Her  virtues  and  her  undeveloped  talents  reproduced 
and  brought  into  exercise  by  them  are  a  perpetual 
memorial  in  her  honor,  for  her  spirit  will  live  in 
them  and  in  their  children's  children. 

Alban,  who  resembled  her  more  closely  than  any 
other  of  her  sons,  owed  to  her  chiefly  the  traits  that 
distinguished  him  and  enabled  him  to  earn  an  eminent 
place  among  men.  Her  sense  of  duty  to  her  husband 
and  children  was  her  paramount  consideration.  Con- 
scious from  early  childhood  of  the  value  and  necessity 
of  labor  in  a  woman's  sphere,  she  was  always 
employed  in  some  useful  work.      She  impressed  upon 
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her  children  the  importance  and  dignity  of  labor, 
and  she  used  often  to  say,  that  idleness  bears  no 
fruit,  while  labor  carries  with  it  the  assurance  of  safety 
and  happy  results.  The  household  work  she  herself 
performed,  the  daughters  helping  as  they  became  old 
enough.  She  was  supreme  in  the  discipline  of  her 
household,  governing,  however,  with  reason  and  love. 
The  virtues  which  were  exemplified  in  her  life,  and 
made  her  presence  and  example  felt  and  remembered, 
were  reflected  in  her  handsome,  cheerful  face.  Her 
large,  lustrous  black  eyes  seemed,  in  their  depths,  an 
index  to  the  generous  impulses  which  inspired  her  in 
her  domestic  relations.  In  their  little  troubles  the  chil- 
dren all  sought  her  for  consolation  and  counsel ;  she 
heard  them  patiently  always,  and  never  sent  them 
away  without  comfort.  The  greatest  of  all  her  trials, 
the  death  of  her  husband,  came  upon  her  when  she 
was  yet  comparatively  young,  leaving  her  w^ith  nine 
children,  '.he  eldest  less  than  twenty  years  old  and 
the  yomgest  an  hifant,  with  but  slender  means  of 
support.  She  met  the  responsibility  thus  thrust 
upon  her  by  this  cruel  bereavement  with  rare  cour- 
age, and  calmly  set  about  in  a  practical  way  to  make 
the  best  of  the  situation.  Those  of  her  -  lildren  who 
were  old  enough  to  work,  she  placed  where  they 
could  sustain  themselves,  and  in  their  feeble  way  aid 
her  toward  the  support  of  the  younger  ones.  She 
remained  single  and  devoted  herself  to  her  children, 
all  of  whom,  except  two  daughters  who  died  early, 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  happily  settled  in 
life,  the  boys  holding  honorable  and  lucrative  posi- 
tions. She  died  July  16,  1870, in  her  sixtieth  year. 
Dresser  Hill,  situated  on  an  eminence  commandino- 
an  unbroken  and  picturesque  view  for  miles  around, 
was  a  village  of  farms.  The  country,  spread  out  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  hihs  and  valleys,  culti- 
vated to  the  highest  point  by  the  genius  of  necessity 
and  thrift,  offered  alwa^^s  an  agreeable  view,  while  in 
the  season  of  verdure  the  scene  was  enchantino-.     As 
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in  the  rest  of  New  Eiio;land,  the  winters  were  Ion.. 
and  cokl,  leaving  but  a  few  months  of  sailing  .-iiul 
summer  for  farming.  The  atmos])here  was  stimulat- 
ing, physically  and  mentally.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  climate  to  enervate,  but  everything  to  season  tlic 
body  for  endurance,  while  the  demands  and  the 
promptings  were  all  in  the  directif)n  of  labor.  By 
the  activity  of  Major  Dresser,  the  Hill  had  become 
noted  as  a  resort  for  military  reviews  for  all 
the  surrounding  country.  These  gatlierings  were 
occasions  for  hearty  greetings  and  merry  making. 
Within  a  furlong  of  where  A.  N.  Towne  was  born, 
lived  a  maternal  great  uncle,  Harvey  Dresser,  who 
owned  the  laroest  and  most  fertile  farm  in  the  town- 
ship,  on  whicli  there  was  considerable  activity.  The 
spacious  dwelling  in  which  he  resided  comprised  a 
hotel,  a  general  store,  a  Masonic  hall,  where  also  local 
o;atherino;s  were  held  ;  there  were  his  manufacturino- 
establishments, in  which, and  on  his  farm,  he  employed 
a  laro'e  number  of  men.  He  was  engao'ed  in  the 
manufacture  of  stage  coaches,  then  in  great  demand, 
waofons  of  all  kinds,  harness,  and  furniture.  There 
Alban's  father  was  for  years  employed  as  the  head  of 
the  cabinet  department.  At  Southbridge,  three  miles 
distant,  his  uncle  Dresser  owned  and  conducted  a 
large  cotton  factory,  employing  many  operatives.  Mr 
Dresser  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  progressive 
men  in  Worcester  countv.  On  Sundav  morning* 
he  would  call  out  two  or  three  four-horse  coaches, 
drivino;  one  himself,  for  those  who  desired  to  attend 
church,  which  was  three  miles  distant.  His  familv 
often  visited  friends  in  Boston,  Worcester,  and  Prov- 
idence, but  did  not  mingle  to  any  great  extent  with  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood,  most  of  whom  were 
hard-workino-  farmers  and  mechanics.  The  wages  of 
working  men  at  that  time  were  low,  and  being  com- 
pelled  to  the  most  rigid  economy,  they  knew  but  little 
of  social  intercourse. 

Alban's  father  was  a  poor  man,  but  he  maintained 
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a  comfortable  home,  in  which  the  necessaries  of  Uving 
were  ample,  but  luxuries  almost  unknown.  It  was  a 
nursery  of  self-clenial  and  frugality,  in  which  virtues 
are  the  seeds  of  wealth.  The  house  in  which  he  was 
born  was  a  small  building,  with  furnishings  and 
appointments  of  the  simplest  nature;  but  it  was  a 
well-ordered,  New  England  home,  in  which  the  parents 
were  kind  and  the  children  tractable. 

The  boj^'s  doing  of  chores  began  long  before  his 
childhood  ended,  but  he  was  alert  and  predisposed  to 
work.  His  earliest  impulse  was  to  be  among  the  men 
in  the  shops;  the  workings  of  the  machinery  delight- 
ed him ;  any  mechanical  appliance  interested  him. 
This  showed  the  trend  of  his  thoughts,  but  he  was  to 
travel  long  and  far  away  from  his  inclination ;  until 
he  got  back  to  it  he  would  not  be  content. 

His  school  days,  beg^un  when  he  was  seven  years 
old,  were  not  lono"  or  certain.  After  he  moved  from 
his  birthplace,  he  could  attend  only  in  the  summer,  as 
the  nearest  school-house  was  at  a  considerable  distance; 
and  when  he  was  older  and  able  to  work,  he  could  be 
spared  only  in  the  winter.  His  tuition,  therefore,  did 
not  go  beyond  the  rudiments.  He  might  have  learned 
more  than  he  did,  for  he  was  apt  in  whatever  inter- 
ested him,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  his  individualit}^  was 
considered  in  the  tuition  he  received  ;  besides,  his  mind 
was  not  on  books,  and  the  lessons  given  him  were  not 
made  attractive.  His  thouohtswere  on  business,  and  he 
wanted  to  be  actually  at  work,  in  which  he  was  always 
happy.  He  was  a  natural  easy  worker.  His  knowl- 
edge was  to  be  acquired  in  the  school  of  practice,  from 
which  he  could  look  back  to  discover  that  he  was 
applying  principles,  self-taught,  which  make  books. 
He  educated  himself  in  what  his  vocation  required 
him  to  understand,  and  his  mind  being  disciplined  to 
reflection,  which  is  the  hisfhest  aim  in  the  tuition  of 
the  schools,  he  acquired  the  ability  to  investigate.  His 
reflections  took  form,  in  liis  later  years,  in  substantial 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  transportation.    Self- 
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help,  with  observation  aiul  cxj)ericiico,  wih  solve;  auy 
practical  problem,  especially  wlicii  the  \viiik( f  finds 
himself  employed  upon  what  his  tastes  lead  Jiim  to 
and  his  faculties  fit  him  for.  AVitli  [)atience  to  l;d)or 
and  to  wait,  and  a  will  that  nothing-  short  of  amiiliihi- 
tlon  can  break,  what  mountain  is  there  that  cannot  be 
removed  !  Young  Towne  threw  his  whole  soul  into 
whatever  he  undertook  ;  the  venture  might  fail,  Ijut 
he  would  not.  As  a  lad  he  gave  evidence  of  invincible 
spirit.  He  was  bantered  to  jump  a  rail  fonce  ;  other 
boys  had  made  the  effort  and  gave  it  up.  He  tried  it, 
but  fell  and  hurt  himself  badly ;  he  was  confined  to  the 
house  for  several  days  by  the  bruises  he  had  received, 
but  this  did  not  deter  him  from  a  second  attempt ;  he 
fell  again  and  bruised  himself  Averse  than  before.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  get  out  he  made  another  trial, 
regardless  of  the  admonitions  of  his  mother,  and  by 
a  supreme  effort  cleared  the  barrier. 

His  first  ideas  of  the  necessity  to  prepare  for  self- 
maintenance  came  when,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  his 
father  sent  him  to  a  neighboring  town  to  learn  the 
carpenter's  trade.  The  almost  universal  custom  in 
New  England  at  that  time  of  learning  a  trade,  was 
among  the  customs  which  made  the  people  of  that 
section  independent  at  home,  and  rendered  them 
superior  as  pioneers  and  builders  in  the  west.  They 
knew,  as  a  rule,  one  trade  by  apprenticeship,  some- 
times several,  and  could  turn  their  liands  readily  to 
whatever  w^as  to  be  done.  It  was  a  matter  of  course, 
therefore,  that  Alban  should  go  out  at  an  early  age  to 
learn  to  make  a  living  for  himself.  By  applying  him- 
self to  it  one  summer,  he  had  learned  the  shoemaker's 
trade  fairly  well,  and  he  was  already  familiar  with  his 
father's  tools,  but  he  did  not  lean  very  strongly 
toward  the  carpenter's  bench,  and  he  turned  from  it, 
with  his  father's  consent.  He  preferred  to  go  to 
Webster,  an  adjoining  town,  to  live  with  his  mother's 
brother,  Horace  Dresser,  who  conducted  a  large  and 
profitable  business,  employing  from  sixty  to   seventy 
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painters  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
months.  He  spent  two  years  there,  and  learned  the 
painter's  trade.  This  was  not  what  his  ambition 
seemed  to  seek,  but  he  persevered  and  mastered  the 
business.  Mrs  Dresser  was  a  woman  of  genial,  sunny 
disposition,  and  fond  of  Alban  and  his  parents,  and 
those  were  bright  and  happy  days  which  were  passed 
in  her  household.  During^  four  months  he  went  to 
school ;  the  other  eight  months,  he  worked  hard  from 
early  to  late  for  eigj'ht  dollars  a  month,  receivino-  his 
yearly  board,  however,  in  addition.  He  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  uncle's  men,  doing  as 
much  as  any  one  of  them,  perhaps  more,  for  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  outdone ;  but  he  was  a  boy  and  a 
nephew,  hence  his  pay  was  less.  At  the  close  of  his 
apprenticeship,  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  his  uncle's 
partner  not  being  disposed  to  increase  his  compensa- 
tion to  what  he  thought  was  fair  and  right,  the 
young  painter  opened  up  an  active  competition  with 
them,  and  did  a  very  satisfactory  business.  Though 
at  first  strong  and  hardy,  working  in  paints  impaired 
his  health  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  compelled  to 
give  it  up.  It  annoyed  him  to  have  to  do  so,  for 
though  he  was  not  content  to  be  a  painter,  it  was  a 
blow  to  his  pride  to  abandon  anything  he  had  under- 
taken ;  besides,  he  would  have  to  find  another  means 
of  support.  He  practised  the  closest  economy.  All 
the  money  he  could  save,  which  was  but  little,  he  gave 
to  his  mother,  or  invested  for  her  and  the  children  in 
wearing  apparel,  or  other  necessaries,  whenever  he 
could  find  a  bargain  ;  he  was  always  on  the  lookout, 
and  apt  in  discovering  such  opportunities.  The  meager 
assistance  he  could  render  them  was  possible  because 
his  own  wants  were  few.  Avoiding  all  extravagance, 
he  could  enjoy  only  the  luxury  of  self-denial.  The 
decease  of  his  father,  November  24,  1846,  brought 
upon  him  a  serious  responsibility,  but  the  evidence  is 
that  he  recognized  his  duty  as  eldest  son,  and  as  far 
as  he  was  able  assumed  the  place  of  father  to  Ms 
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younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Tliey  looked  up  t(^ 
hiui,  all  being  guided  largely  by  his  counsol  and 
advice,  and  his  mother  was  comforted  by  lils  loyalty 
in  her  atHiction. 

While  attending  school,  during  his  ap])r(Mitif'cslii[» 
as  painter,  he  met  Caroline  Amelia  Mansiicld,  dau" li- 
ter of  Asahel  Mansfield,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
town  of  Webster.  Her  mother,  whose  maiden  nanie 
was  Caroline  Blodgett,  like  her  father,  was  of  early 
puritan  stock.  Her  brothers  w^ere  all  powerful  men, 
and  staunch  in  their  relio;ion.  The  last  of  them  to 
die  was  the  Reverend  Doctor  Constantino  Blodgett, 
who  was  for  fifty  years  pastor  of  the  same  congre- 
gational church  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 

In  his  love-making  the  young  painter  was  as  per- 
sistent and  strenuous  as  in  all  else,  as  the  man  who 
would  eminently  succeed  must  be,  and  Miss  Mansfield 
became  his  wife.  On  retiring  from  painting  he  entered 
into  business  with  his  uncle  in  the  sale  of  paints,  oils, 
and  drugs,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  copart- 
nership, one  year,  he  accepted  for  a  twelve-month  a 
position  as  clerk  in  a  general  dry  goods  and  grocery 
store,  at  a  salary  of  $275,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
found  that  it  had  cost  him  $280  to  live.  This  would 
not  do;  but  first  he  must  square  his  account,  for  he 
had  an  antipathy  to  debt.  Looking  around  among  his 
effects,  he  selected  some  stencil  plates  used  in  sign- 
painting,  which  he  sold  for  five  dollars,  and  thus  made 
himself  even  on  the  year.  Nevertheless,  with  such 
waojes,  it  was  not  a  bad  showiniij.  What  voung  married 
couple,  now-a-days,  anywhere  in  the  country,  could 
think  of  keeping  house  on  less  than  twenty-four 
dollars  a  month  !  The  Townes  did  it,  and  they  did 
not  suffer  ;  it  was  a  principle  with  them  to  live  with- 
in their  means.  Mrs  Towne,  in  the  good  old  Xcw 
Engjland  fashion,  had  learned  how  to  do  everv  kind 
of  household  work,  and  instead  of  being  ashamed  of 
it,  to  feel  an  honest  pride  in  her  ability  to  do  it. 
Those  only  who  have  been   called  on    to  economize 
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rigidly,  and  have  taken  a  pride  in  doing  so,  for  a 
worthy  purpose,  can  reahze  what  may  be  accom- 
phshed  by  saving,  or  the  satisfaction  resulting  there- 
from. Of  course,  that  was  the  first  year  of  marriage, 
some  of  the  expenses  of  which  had  been  anticipated 
and  provided  for  in  advance.  It  would  be  a  good  year 
to  look  back  upon  as  a  beginning  ;  as  a  reminiscence 
only,  however,  would  it  be  interesting.  There  must 
be  something  better  for  Mr  Towne  to  do,  and  he 
would  go  and  find  it. 

He  went  to  Worcester,  the  county  seat,  sixteen 
miles  distant,  and  obtained  work  in  a  paper-hanging 
establishment,  where  he  acted  as  clerk,  and  in  the 
season  for  it,  went  out  and  laid  paper,  the  knack  of 
which  he  had  learned  along  with  painting.  It  was 
not  Avork  that  demanded  a  high  degree  of  skill  ;  but 
it  was  his  ambition  to  do  whatever  he  was  engaged 
in  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  to  improve  it.  He 
introduced  new  methods  in  the  process,  and  did  more 
and  better  work  than  his  fellow  laborers. 

He  was  employed  in  this  way,  at  a  much  better 
salary,  for  eighteen  months,  when  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  into  partnership  with  0.  F.  Batchelor, 
at  South  Danvers,  later  called  Peabody,  in  a  mis- 
cellaneous merchandize  business,  the  latter  putting  in 
capital,  and  the  former  labor  and  experience.  Their 
trade  was  good  and  paid  well,  but  hard  times  came  in 
1855.  It  was  a  period  of  general  financial  distress, 
and  many  wealthy  firms  went  under.  The  Danvers 
firm  felt  the  stringency,  and  this  proved  to  be  the 
turning  point  in  the  career  of  the  junior  partner.  One 
day,  after  he  had  been  in  Danvers  fifteen  months,  he 
announced  to  his  wife  that  he  had  sold  out  of  Batche- 
lor and  company  ;  had  taken  out  the  largest  part  of 
hisinterestin  goods  that  could  be  best  spared  from  the 
stock  without  injury  to  the  other  partner,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  money — a  small  sum — and  was  going  west. 
This  meant  to  Illinois.  To  go  so  far — it  was  a  great  dis- 
tance then — into  a  comparatively  new  region,  seemed 
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to  his  friends  a  step  in  the  dark,  but  he  had  niad*^  ^P 
his  mind,  and  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  turn  away 
from  or  to  bo  argued  out  of,  a  deliberately  formed 
plan.  Previous  to  this  he  and  his  brother,  }j.  W. 
Towne,  had  talked  the  matter  over,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  latter  should  go  forward  and  the  former  would 
follow  in  time.  The  financial  stringencv  caused  liim 
to  go  earlier  than  he  had  intended.  His  brother,  a 
locomotive  engineer,  had  gone  to  work  for  the  Chicago 
Burlington  and  Q u in cy  railroad  company,  and  a  brother 
four  years  his  senior,  H.  A.  Towne,  had  followed  him 
and  taken  the  place  of  fireman  on  his  engine.  A.  N. 
Towne's  idea  was  to  take  his  small  stock  of  goods  out 
west,  and  start  again  in  the  mercantile  business. 
He  spent  several  days  in  studying  the  business  situa- 
tion and  prospects  at  Chicago,  where  he  had  intended 
to  settle,  but  concluded  to  run  down  to  Galesburo-  to 
visit  his  brothers,  thinking  there  might  be  such  a 
business  opportunity  there  in  the  mercantile  line  as 
he  would  like.  He  did  not  find  at  Galesburg  any 
encouragement  in  that  line  of  business;  and  we  find 
in  his  first  letter  to  his  wife  from  this  place,  the 
startling  news  that  the  assistant  superinterident  of  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  wdio  had  taken  a  liking 
to  his  brothers  had  ofiered  him  a  place  on  the  road, 
''  and  "  said  he,  '^  I  may  go  to  railroading."  "  Well  " 
thoutyht  Mrs  Towne,  "  railroadino- 1  what  will  it  be 
next?"  It  seemed  to  her  a  revolution  in  their  afi'airs, 
like  beofinnino'  life  all  over  as;ain,  and  so  it  was,  trulv. 
It  was  a  sudden  and  radical  change  of  base,  which, 
made  by  a  man  of  ordinary  spirit  or  caliber,  would  have 
indicated  vacillation,  Mr  Towne  had  succeeded  fairlv 
well  in  business,  all  things  considered,  but  what  could 
he  hope  for  in  railroadino;  ?  It  was  something  he  had 
never  tried,  and  it  would  take  a  lono*  time  to  learn  it, 
and  promotion  was  slow  and  uncertain.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  he  could  make  his  way  up  through  an  army 
of  old  and  experienced  men  preceding  him  ?  So  fiir. 
surely,  it  was  a  battle  against  odds ;  besides,  only  a 
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few  bright  men,  strive  as  they  may,  reach  the  high 
official  positions  in  railroading.      The   rest  wear  out 
their  lives  in  subordinate  service  on  small  pay.      But 
in  ever}^  sphere  of  useful  activity  there  is  opportunity 
for  conquest.      Human  life  is  a  conflict,  in  which  as  a 
rule  the  fittest  survive.     But  Mr  Towne  never  pre- 
tended that  he  went  to  the  brake  foreseeing  what  it 
would  lead  to.      He  required  immediate  employment 
as  the   means  of  a  livehhood,  and  his  brothers  were 
already  on  the  road.      This  was  the  simple  beginning. 
I   can  readily  picture  to  my  mind  merchant  Towne 
at   Galesburg,   in   the   act   of   laying   aside   his   good 
apparel,    for    he    was    always    neat    and    genteel    in 
his    dress,   for  a    suit    in    consonance    with   his   new 
life.      Twenty-six  years  of  age,  five  feet  seven  inches 
tall,  weighing  say    155  pounds,   symmetrically   built, 
small   hands   and   feet,   dark    complexion,    his   whole 
figure    expressed    nervous    energy.      There   was    life 
in  every  movement.      His  was  not  a  tell-tale  face,  but 
beneath    the    smile   that  made   his   great  black  eyes 
luminous,  there  was  an  unobtrusive  manifestation  of 
pluck    and   will,  such  as  exercised   with    unfaltering 
purpose   by  men   otherwise   strong  furnish    the  sur- 
prises of  history.      Extra  and  regular  brakeman,  and 
extra    and   regular    conductor    on    the  freight  train ; 
extra  and   regular  conductor  on  the  passenger ;  yard 
and  train    master ;  assistant  superintendent ;  general 
superintendent.      Through  all  these  grades  in  railroad 
operation  he  passed  with  remarkable  rapidity  ;  yet  the 
swiftness  of  his  rise  was  not  for  want  of  thoroughness  ; 
it  was  bv  virtue  of  the  thorouorhness   with  which  he 
mastered  the  work  in   grade    after  grade.      One  man 
may  focus  more  vitality  upon  his  work  in  a  day  than 
others  laboring  by  his  side  develop  in  many  days.      It 
is  as  though  his  spirit  took  form  in  his  calling.     From 
every    engagement   perfected  he   moved   forward  to 
another,    projecting    his    energies    with    accumulated 
force  upon  problems  evolved  one  out  of  the  other,  in 
the    unfoldino-    of  whatever   he    undertook ;  so    that 
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every  day's  work,  completely  finished  and  put  Ix-liind 
him,  was  important  not  only  of  itself,  but  as  another 
step    toward    the    consummation    of  wliatsoever    he 
was    capable.      This    is  one  way    of  putting   it.      Mr 
Towne  modestly  explained  :    "I  did  everything  theio 
was  for  me  to  do,  just  as  well  as  I  could."     The  sole 
means   of  his  preferment  was  his  industry  and  mas- 
terful s]^irit ;    his  advancement  was  purely  m  recog- 
nition of  his  efficiency.      He  had  no  rich  or  influential 
friends  to  coach  or  even  encourage  him.      He  came 
into    railroading    a    stranger,    with    no  one    to    hchi 
him  but  himself.      The  friends  he  made,   who    were 
serviceable  to  him,  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  merit 
of.   his     service,    and    his    personal    character  ;    his 
holding  of  important  positions    was    independent    of 
all  friendly   feeling  for  him  on   the  part  of  those  in 
authority,  except  that  he  endeared  himself  to  them 
in  the  manner  intimated.     Personal  influence  in  this 
avocation,  as  in   every   other  sphere   of  life,  is  often 
conspicuously  more  potent  than  efficiency,  but  in  this 
instance  the  order  of  precedence  was  rational.     The 
world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament,  as  Shakespeare 
says  ;  but  the  feature  of  Mr  Towne's  career  was  that 
his    elevation    was  not  due    to   the    interposition    of 
friends.      It  was  earned  against  troubles  such  as  a  man 
must  encounter  who  outstrips  others  in  an  open  field 
in  which  competition  is  ceaseless.     Jealousy,  which 
is  an  infirmity  inherent  in  small  souls,  and  mars  the 
nobility  of  some  great  minds  as  well,  is  said  to  be  the 
cause    of    more    strife   and    friction   in   the    business 
of  transportation   than   in   almost    any  other.       The 
most    unreasonable    and  disagreeable    feature  of   the 
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opposition  against  which  Mr  Towne  had  to  contend, 
at  every  step  in  his  preferment,  was  this  weakness, 
which  may  be  fairly  termed  a  vice  among  his  compe- 
titors. But  b}'-  going  forward  in  the  course  which  he 
believed  to  be  right,  he  rose  superior  to  all  his  jealous 
rivals.  He  dominated  everv  l)lace  he  filled  because 
he  made  himself  indispensable.      To   one   who    gives 
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up  his  life  to  special  work  what  gratification  is  there 
more  substantial !  How  different  from  unearned  pre- 
ferment, due  to  adventitious  circumstances,  favoritism, 
mtrigue,  or  whatever  other  means  than  fitness,  pure 
and  simple  !  His  friends  in  the  service,  apart  from 
pleasant  personal  relations,  were  those  who  promoted 
his  advancement  because  it  was  to  tlieir  interest  to  do 
so.  He  did  not  scheme  for  preferment;  and  as  is  often 
the  case  with  men  engrossed  in  their  work  he  was 
not  a  student  of  his  own  excellence;  he  did  not  place 
so  o-reat  an  estimate  on  himself  as  others  who  care- 
fullv  observed  his  movements. 

Henry  Hitchcock,  assistant  superintendent  at 
Galesburg,  with  whom  Towne  was  directly  related 
in  his  duties  as  a  brakeman  and  conductor,  regarded 
him  as  a  desirable  acquisition,  and  put  him  forward  as 
fast  as  possible,  because  the  usefulness  of  such  men 
is  greater  in  the  wider  sphere.  Says  an  old  railroad 
associate :  "  During  Mr  Towne's  early  connection  with 
the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincyas  a  freight  con- 
ductor, he  was  often  placed  in  embarrassing  positions 
by  reason  of  limited  means  of  communication  with 
his  superior  officers.  At  that  early  period  few  trains 
were  moved  by  telegraph,  as  at  present.  Several  times 
when  he  had  to  encounter  obstacles  on  the  road, 
caused  by  high  water,  his  and  other  trains  being- 
hemmed  in  by  washouts,  he  developed  extraordinary 
resources  in  overcoming  these  difficulties;  he  often 
relieved  not  only  his  own  train,  but  the  trains  of  the 
other  conductors  that  followed  his  lead,  and  thereby 
saved  his  company  from  serious  loss.  Cases  of  which 
this  was  an  example  was  what  led  to  his  promotion." 

The  general  superintendent,  also,  kept  him  in  view, 
as  the  following  incident  illustrates  :  One  day,  while 
in  charge  of  the  west-bound  passenger  train,  at  an 
intermediate  station  a  teleoram  from  Colonel  Ham- 
mond  was  handed  to  him,  ordering  him  to  return 
immediately  to  Chicago.  It  was  characteristic  of  him 
to  obey.     He  did  not  ask  what  he  was  wanted  for  or 
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protest  that  he  could  not  leave  his  train  on  tlic  wa^- 
and  start  back  at  once  ;  but  he  arranged  with  the  con- 
ductor of  the  inbound  train  to  excliange  wiili  liim, 
and  though  he  had  been  up  the  previous  night,  lie 
started  back  on  an  all-night  run.  Keachin*'-  Chica-'o 
early  in  the  morning,  worn  out  by  loss  of  sleep,  and 
not  knowing  what  his  sudden  recall  might  portend,  he 
reported  at  headquarters,  where  Colonel  Hannnond 
informed  him  in  his  gruff  way,  in  a  few  words,  that 
he  wanted  an  assistant  in  charo-e   of  the  train  and 

o 

station  service.  Towne  protested  that  he  had  no 
experience  except  in  running  trains,  and  did  not 
know  what  the  duties  of  the  office  would  bo  ;  but  tlie 
superintendent  had  measured  his  man,  and  w^ould  listen 
to  no  doubts  on  his  part.  He  went  to  work  as  train- 
master, and  in  a  short  time  had  straightened  out  the 
tangles  m  the  rapidly  growing  transfer  business 
between  the  Burlinycton  and  the  connecting"  eastern 
lines,  and  was  earning  his  salarv  manv  times  over  by 
stopping  the  losses  caused  by  delays  to  traffic  in  transit. 
Another  surprise  awaited  him  next  in  tlie  notification 
of  his  appointment  as  assistant  superintendent,  fol- 
lowed later  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  assistant 
general  superintendent.  Within  eighteen  mcniths  from 
the  day  he  was  set  to  braking  on  the  top  of  a  freight 
train,  he  outranked  the  man  who  gave  him  the  posi- 
tion;  with  whom,  nevertheless,  his  relations  continued, 
up  to  the  latter's  death,  to  be  of  the  most  friendly  and 
cordial  nature.  He  was  with  the  Chicago  Burlington 
and  Quincy  eleven  years,  when  he  accepted  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Chicago  and  Great  Eastern  railway 
company.  He  held  this  position  for  a  year  ;  but 
owing  to  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  road, 
which  rendered  the  labor  of  management  hopeless  of 
the  success  that  he  required  for  his  satisfaction,  he 
returned  to  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincv  rail- 
road,  where  he  was  welcomed  again  as  assistant 
general  superintendent.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  had 
been  the   recipient  of  very  tempting  offers.     Colonel 
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Hammond,  who  had  now  become  genera]  supermteii- 
dent  of  the  Union  Pacific,  urged  him  to  come  and 
aid  him  in  the  managemetit  of  that  road  ;  but  there 
were  reasons  why  he  preferred  to  retain  his  identifi- 
cation with  the  Chicao-o  Burhng-ton  and  Quincv. 

At  the  end  of  another  vear,  however,  he  was  offered 
the  general  superintendencyof  tlie  Central  Pacific.  Mr 
Huntington,  the  vice-president,  who  had  also  been  the 
financial  agent  of  the  company  in  the  east  from  the 
inception  of  the  road,  and  exercised  practically  unre- 
stricted authoritv  for  his  associates  and  himself,  was 
fond  of  tellino-  how  he  secured  the  services  of  Mr 
Towne.  Said  he  :  "AVhen  our  road  was  built,  I  began 
to  look  around  for  a  superintendent  to  relieve  Mr 
Crocker,  whose  whole  time  was  occupied  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  construction  of  other  roads.  I  in- 
quired closely  about  a  number  of  men  who  had  a 
reputation  for  eflficiency  in  railroading,  and  finally 
settled  on  a  dozen,  including  Mr  Towne,  whom  I  care- 
fully followed  in  all  his  movements  for  about  a  year. 
I  finally  concluded  that  I  had  found  the  man  that  we 
wanted,  and  wrote  to  Mr  Towne  to  drop  in  and  see 
me.  A  few  days  afterward  he  called  on  me  at  my 
office  in  New  York.  I  told  him  that  a  superintendent 
was  wanted  for  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  He  was 
then  receiving  85,000  a  year.  He  asked  what  salary 
the  Central  Pacific  would  pay. 

I  replied  :   "We  will  give  you  $5,000,  Mr  Towne." 

"  Well,  I  am  getting  that  now." 

"  It  is  a  big  salary  to  speak  of,  Mr  Towne,  but  sup- 
pose I  should  offer  you  something  more,  would  you 
come  { 

"  I  cannot  go  till  I  have  seen  my  people  and  talked 
it  over  with  them." 

"Well,  now,  when  you  go  home,  talk  to  j'our  people, 
and  write  me  what  you  will  come  for." 

"This  Mr  Towne  promised;  and  when  he  was 
ready  to  go,  I  walked  out  with  him.  We  stopped  at 
Pine  and  Broome  streets,  as  we  talked,   and  1  said  : 
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*Now,  I  am  going  to  get  a  man,  and  wlicn  you  go 
back  to  Chicago  will  you  talk  the  maticr  over  with 
your  principals,  and  write  wliat  vouwill  conic  foi^' " 

''Yes,  I  will." 

"  We  continued  on  across  the  river  to  the  depot  i)i 
Jersey  city.  I  waited  until  the  train  was  ready  to 
start,  when  1  again  said  :  '  Now,  I  believe  we  under- 
stand it ;  when  you  get  out  there  and  talk  with  your 
people,  3"ou  will  telegraph  what  you  will  come  for?'" 

"Yes." 

"  Mr  Towne  talked  with  his  employers,  and  told 
them  he  would  have  to  telcQ-raph  somethino-  to  me, 
and  he  mentioned  $10,000  as  the  salary  he  would  re- 
quire, but  they  replied  they  would  give  him  as  much 
as  that.  He  telegraphed  that  he  would  come  for 
$13,000  in  gold,  then  at  a  premium  of  over  thirty  per 
cent.  My  answer  was,  '  Come.'  Since  then,  Sep- 
tember 1869,  Mr  Towne  has  remained  with  us;  the 
directors  of  three  of  the  leadingf  roads  of  the  United 
States  have  made  him  flattering  offers,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  for  them  to  get  him,  as  I  assume  that  he 
is  as  well  satisfied  with  us  as  we  with  him.  His  pres- 
ent salary  is  large,  as  I  presume  everyone  knows. 
We  have  found  him  to  be  all  that  was  said  to  com- 
mend him  to  us.  We  feel  implicit  confidence  in  his 
management.  The  history  of  his  identification  with 
us  will  show  that  he  has  been  appreciated." 

To  be  thus  sought  out  from  among,  and  preferred 
above,  all  the  distinouished  railroad  superintendents  of 
the  United  States,  was  a  testimonial  to  his  mastery  of 
the  transportation  problem  most  substantial.  Born  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
country's  prosperit}^,  it  has  been  his  fortune  to  live 
through  a  period  marked  by  great  events,  and  by  ma- 
terial progress  unexampled.  As  a  factor  in  one  of 
the  principal  agencies  underlying  this  development,  ho 
passed,  in  his  identification  with  the  Chicago  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  railroad,  nearly  fourteen  of  the  most 
active  and  impressionable  years  of  his  manhood,  dur- 
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ing  which  period  he  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  and 
profited  by  tiie  society  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  time,  statesmen,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
railroad  men.  Among;  the  last  named,  with  whom  he 
was  closely  associated  in  the  active  management  while 
identified  with  this  great  property,  were  John  Van 
Nortwick,  James  F.  Joy,  J.  M.  Walker,  C.  G.  Ham- 
mond, Robert  Harris,  Henry  Hitchcock,  and  Amos- 
T.  Hall.  To  these  able  men  and  good  friends  particu- 
larly he  feels  indebted  in  a  measure  for  his  later 
success.  He  came  into  this  new  field  in  the  far  west 
ripe  in  years  and  rich  in  the  practical  knowledge  of 
his  work,  and  fortified  for  control  by  self-discipline. 
He  had  o'raduated  from  one  of  the  o-reatest  carrvino- 
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hues  or  the  northwest,  m  which,  having  made  him- 
self familiar  with  all  the  details  of  every  department, 
he  was  master  of  the  whole.  There  was  not  a  man 
oil  the  Pacific  coast,  nor,  I  may  add,  is  there  one 
now,  better  qualified,  to  organize  and  operate  the 
first  overic^iid  railroad  ;  the  school  in  which  he  was 
educated  has  ceased  to  exist.  Such  schooling  as  he 
had  acq'ah^e:l  was  possible  only  when  railroadii^o-  was 
comparatively  new,  when  a  company's  lines  were  few 
and  short,  and  its  operations  were  so  limited  that  the 
workings  of  each  department  could  be  learned  in  one 
life  time  by  practice.  Such  training-  now  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  most  tliat  can  fairly  be  expected 
of  a  railroad  man  of  the  present,  on  the  great  lines, 
is  that  he  shall  thoroughh^  comprehend  the  details  of  a 
single  department.  In  1855,  when  Towne  began  rail- 
roading, and  there  were  but  18,374  miles  of  road  in 
the  United  States,  the  superintendent  was  the  chief 
official,  as  the  duties  of  getting  and  moving  the 
traflfir;,  looking  after  the  machinery  and  rolling  stock, 
track,  bridges,  and  buildings,  together  with  shaping 
the  policy  and  commercial  affairs  of  the  road,  all 
devolved  upon  him.  Through  the  consolidation  of 
the  manv  small  roads  into  the  o-reat  carrvino*  lines 
of    the   country,   this    has   all    been    chano-ed.      The 
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controlling  and  directing  spirit  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  policy  dictated  by  tlie  president  and  hoard 
of  directors  is  the  creneral  manager,  who  finds  it  nee- 
essary  to  create  departmental  duties,  assigning  to 
each  department  a  chief  distinguished  in  his  special 
branch  of  study  or  labor.  Mr  Towne  having  serxcd 
continuously  from  the  age  of  twenty-six,  became 
expert  in  the  details  of  tlie  several  departments,  and 
was  recognized  in  his  profession  as  one  of  the  old 
school  of  thoroughly  educated  railroad  men,  and  in 
later  years  was  one  of  the  few  surviving  representa- 
tives of  this  reoime, 

•  The  construction  of  the  first  great  transcontinental 
line  of  road  through  a  countr}"  with  doubtful  resources, 
and  over  mountain  ranges  of  so  formidable  an  aspect, 
lequired  courage,  enterprise,  and  financial  ability  ;  and 
to  successfully  and  profitabh^  manage  and  operate 
such  a,  road  when  completed,  required  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  capacity  ;  one  of  the  first  in  all  that 
o:oes  to  make  a  thorouohly  trained  business  man  ;  one 
who  not  only  understood  but  was  familiar  with  the 
laws  of  trade  and  commerce  as  affecting  the  procure- 
ment and  the  movement  of  traffic. 

The  Sacramento  syndicate,  deep,  broad  men,  un- 
questionably the  greatest  and  most  successful  road 
builders  the  world  has  ever  known,  were  engrossed, 
each  in  his  own  sphere,  in  the  extension  of  their 
system  b}^  the  construction  of  additional  roads  ;  so 
that  no  one  of  them  could  be  drawn  from  his  dei)art- 
ment  to  operate  the  Central  Pacific  and  its  branches 
without  impairing  the  completeness  and  diminishing 
the  force  of  the  original  association — a  combination 
unsurpassed  in  its  efficiency  as  a  whole  by  reason  of 
the  peculiar  talent  and  adaptability  of  each  of 
its  members  for  the  performance  of  his  individual 
functions. 

Mr  Towne  arrived  in  Sacramento  at  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Central  Pacific  when  it  offered  a 
great    open    field    for    trained    men    of   talent.      The 
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people  of  California  who  came  into  the  country  by 
teams  or  by  steamers,  and  whose  freight  was  trans- 
ported through  the  same  channels,  knew  little  beyond 
ocean  and  inland  water  carriage,  and  mule  trains  for 
packing  over  the  mountains.  Isolated  by  geograph- 
ical position,  they  were  unfamiliar  with  the  more 
modern  rail  transportation  agencies.  And  they  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  take  advantage 
of  the  improved  railway  service  growing  out  of  com- 
petition between  many  linos  struggling  for  the  great- 
est share  of  that  which  oroes  to  make  the  business  of 
rail  transportation  a  success.  Wlien  he  reached  this 
coast  he  found  himself  thrown  among  men  of  power, 
influence,  and  wealth,  but  whose  tendencies  were 
naturally  provincial,  as  they  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  what  others  were  doing  w^hose  existence 
in  the  business  of  railroading  depended  upon  their 
ability  to  get  traffic  and  make  it  profitable.  Naturally, 
there  were  jealousies  and  enmities  engendered  among 
the  minor  officials  under  his  direction,  working  hand  in 
hand  against  him,  to  thwart  the  eflbrts  of  the  stranger 
cominix  aniono;  them  from  a  remote  section  of  the 
country,  whose  sole  endeavors,  nevertheless,  were  to 
introduce  in  the  immature  service,  promising  innova- 
tions which  his  former  experience  had  taught  him 
Avould  greatly  better  the  condition  of  things.  A 
relentless  opposition  followed,  and  his  life  was  threat- 
ened repeatedly  by  his  foes,  as  his  strict  discipline  and 
the  requirements  of  his  methods  were  not  to  their 
likinor  until  finallv  some  of  the  more  formidable  of  his 
opponents  were  summarily  dismissed  from  the  service. 
Being  of  a  cautious  and  secretive  disposition,  he  kept 
his  own  counsel,  preserved  a  complete  insight  into  the 
immense  business  of  the  company,  and  by  follow^ing 
out  a  line  of  policy,  strictly  in  accordance  with  his 
early  teaching,  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  many 
l)arricrs  born  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  prejudice, 
Avhich  his  antagonists  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
place    in    his    path.      His    success    in    these    matters 
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greatly  strengthened  the  faith  the  owners  nau  pluci d 
in  hiin  ;  and  his  friends  have  often  stated  that  tliere 
was  no  man  in  the  country  who  couhl  liaxc  passiMl 
througli  wliat  lie  did,  and  aceoniphshed  s.)  mucli  in 
the  face  of  such  organized  and  determined  ()p[)ositinii. 
Matthew  Hale  Smitli,  in  his  book,  entitled  >Sn(res:<Jid 
Folks,  in  whicli  he  presents  the  l)iogra[)hies  of  distin- 
guished business  men  of  the  United  States,  refers  as 
follows  to  the  beginninor  of  Mr  Towne's  career  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  "The  emplo^^es  were  more  amused  than 
startled  at  the  advent  of  the  new  superintendent,  a 
quiet,  pleasant,  gentlemanly  spoken  man.  The  exec- 
utive ability  for  which  Mr  Towne  had  become  celebra- 
ted began  t )  \vork.  There  was  no  noise,  no  bluster,  no 
threats.  Turbulent  and  unruly  men  somehow  slipped 
out  and  loyal  men  came  in.  The  (government  was  out 
of  sight.  The  road  assumed  a  movement  not  uidike 
that  of  a  well-oiled  locomotive."  From  the  date  of 
liis  inauguration,  when  the  company's  system  was 
small  compared  with  what  it  is  now,  being  then  less 
than  twelve  hundred  miles  in  extent,  he  was  the  work- 
ing head  in  its  management.  Until  1882  his  title  was 
general  superintendent.  About  that  time  the  Southern 
and  Central  Pacific  companies  having  become  united 
under  one  system,  the  office  of  general  manao-er  w^as 
created  for  him  with  enlarged  powers,  after  wdiich, 
with  the  added  authority  and  responsibilities,  first  of 
third  and  then  of  second,  vice-presidency.  From  tlie 
start  he  was  an  essential  part  of  the  institution  in  its 
outward  and  physical,  and  in  its  inner  and  intellectual 
existence.  It  was  important,  coming  as  he  did  into  a 
new  field  of  railroadinoj,  where  the  men  who  had  con- 
structed'  and  now  controlled  the  road,  desired  his 
operating  experience,  that  he  should  possess  a  knowl- 
edofe  of  mechanism  and  a  familiarity  with  the  con- 
struction  and  repairs  of  rolling  stock,  and  that  he 
should  suggest  and  introduce  improvements  in  all 
branches   of  the  service  ;    but  this  is  only  one   item 
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of  the  many  ordinary  requirements  to  which  he  had 
to  respond. 

In  order  to  protect  tlie  interests  and  rights  of  those 
whose  property  was  entrusted  to  his  management,  he 
must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  select  efficient  and  reliable  assistants  as  heads 
of  the  various  departments,  who  are  in  constant  com- 
munication with  him  on  questions  of  complicated  detail 
and  matters  of  concern  transpiring  at  all  times  over 
the  entire  system  under  his  charge.  He  must  exploit 
every  avenue  of  earning,  and  know  the  cost  of  opera- 
tino',  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  revenue  at  the 
minimum  of  expense  ;  he  must  be  familiar  with  the 
wants  of  the  trade  of  all  sections  of  the  country 
through  which  his  lines  run,  and  secure  all  possible 
traffic  :  he  must  encourage  and  develop  business,  reg- 
ulate rates,  provide  means  of  transportation  at  all 
times,  and  direct  in  makino-  and  chano^ing-  schedules  : 
his  judgment  must  be  exercised  to  decide,  as  it  becomes 
necessary,  as  to  additional  stations,  tracks,  buildings, 
rolling  and  floating  stock,  and  repairs  of  the  same;  he 
must  inspect  and  pass  upon  important  vouchers,  ex- 
amine reports,  and  inquire  into  the  causes  of  accidents 
involving  loss  of  life  or  damage  to  persons  or  property, 
and  fairly  and  intelligently,  and  sometimes  summarily, 
dispose  of  such  cases ;  he  must  give  attention  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  patrons  of  the  lines,  and  listen  patiently 
to  many  senseless  murmurs  and  demands  ;  he  is  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  all  those  who  press  their  claims 
for  favors  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ;  he  has  also  to 
meet  deputations  of  merchants,  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  others,  and  consider  their  propositions,  which  are 
often  of  a  nature  demanding  privileges  and  concessions 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  the  company 
and  the  laws  of  equity.  He  has  weighty  matters  to 
lay  before,  and  sometimes  to  urge  with,  the  president 
or  board  of  directors,  with  whom  he  is  in  daily  and 
hourly  communication.  How  economical  of  his  time 
must  he  be  when  every  minute  counts,  and  yet  he  must 
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be  read}^  at  every  call!  He  must  uiHlcrstaDfl  r.iili'n.-i.l 
law,  tlie  statutes  affcctino^  railroads,  oontracts,  etc. 
His  judgement  must  enter  into  every  matter  in  wliieli 
the  interest  of  the  road  is  involved,  directly  or  in- 
directly. He  stands  as  its  advocate  and  its  defender 
against  all  that  host  from  the  outside  world,  com- 
posed mainly  of  ingenious  and  pushing  tradesmen, 
who  carry  on  a  perpetual  and  determined  campaign 
for  the  procurement  of  inequitable  concessions,  to 
whom  a  slioht  reduction  in  rates  is  often  of  sufficient 
importance  to  impel  them  to  make  a  life  and  death 
strugfo'le  to  secure  it,  however  injurious  to  their 
competitors  in  business  or  impracticable  it  may  be 
for  the  railroad  to  concede  to  their  demands  or 
yield  to  their  importunities.  Such  concessions  as 
the  road  is  enabled  to  make  to  all  without  distinc- 
tion, from  time  to  time  in  consonance  with  tlie 
requirements  of  its  policy,  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  they  never  appreciate  fully,  if  at  all,  and  they 
cry  unceasingly  for  more.  The  performance  of  these 
functions  is  in  brief  a  summarv  of  the  railroad' 
manager's  office,  but  the  man  must  be  merged  into 
the  functionary.  His  personality  must  give  char- 
acter to  his  office  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  duty  devolving 
upon  him  that  is  altogether  perfunctory.  The  great- 
est power  being  the  result  of  the  least  resistance, 
friction  in  his  management  must  be  kept  at  the  min- 
imum. He  must  be  self-governed  in  order  to  govern 
others ;  he  must  withal  be  a  philosopher  and  a  diplo- 
mat, holding  sway  by  moral  force. 

Transportation  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  studies 
of  the  ao-e,  differino-  from  all  others   in  this,  that  it 
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involves  more  that  directly  concerns  mankmd,  and 
becomes  continuously  more  complex  along  with  the 
civilization  it  promotes.  Unlike  the  study  of  law, 
medicine,  or  theology,  it  is  not  a  profession  to  be 
practised  within  the  limits  of  precedents  established. 
The  managers  of  the  great  carrying  lines  must  be 
governed  entirely  by  the  exigences  of  each  particular 
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case,  calling  for  the  exercise  of  independent  judgment, 
in  order  that  they  may  promote  the  development  of 
outlying  places  by  the  extension  of  lines  of  road,  and 
that  thcv  may  meet  the  ever-chano-ins;  conditions  of 
trade  and  commerce  incident  to  railroad  and  ocean 
competition  in  traffic  to  and  from  tlie  markets  of  the 
world.  Thus,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  character  of  the 
transportation  organism  indexed,  its  necessities  and 
powers  as  a  business  institution  reflected.  As  such 
merely,  its  structure  and  functions  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated or  understood  without  serious  and  careful  study. 
The  skill  brouo-ht  to  bear  in  devising;;  the  economics 
of  its  internal  machinery  and  of  the  outward  distribu- 
tion of  its  force,  its  genius,  exhibited  in  the  control 
and  creation  of  values,  makes  it  royal  among  the 
instrumentalities  of  commerce  and  civilization.  This 
is  patent  to  every  thoughtful  student  of  industrial 
history  ;  and  yet  the  railroad  which  is  not  considered 
in  its  sociological  aspect  is  not  understood.  It  is  a  most 
human  institution.  At  every  point  it  acts  and  is 
acted  upon  by  the  community.  The  very  reason 
and  object  of  its  existence  brings  it  into  the  most 
sensitive  relations  with  the  public.  For  its  own  pro- 
tection it  is  at  times  forced  into  legislation,  law,  pol- 
itics, and  society,  and  therefore  becomes  a  potent  factor 
in  tliem  all.  In  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  legitimately 
occupied  it  dominates,  and  has  to  dominate  in  order 
to  advance. 

As  every  man  who,  having  God-given  talents,  strives 
rightfull}-  to  niultiply  tliom,  nmst  put  forth  much  of 
his  energy  in  josthng,  because  he  is  jostled,  so  it  is 
with  the  railroad.  It  is  not  an  aggressive  institution, 
tliougli  in  the  process  of  its  expansion  as  a  factor  in 
the  general  development  of  the  community  it  may 
appear  to  ill-informed  or  narrow  minds  in  this  light. 
The  sentiment  iiiniiufactured  against  it  by  interested 
])er.sonf?who  influonco  publir-  opinion,  is  such  that  it  has 
V)econie  difficult  for  tho  people  to  believe  that  there  is 
anything  good  in  a  railroad      Tf  ha-^  ^-^oen  so  constantly 
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held  up  to  popular  prepossession  as  a  grasping  inonoi)- 
oly,  a  soulless  Sliylock,  that  its  enterprise  is  contorted 
into  aggression,  its  progress  into  trespass.  Now,  put- 
ting aside  all  consideration  of  the  railway  as  a  potent 
agency  in  the  advancement  of  the  substantial  interests 
of  community,  contributing  to  its  wealth  and  giving 
the  means  of  livelihood  to  more  families  than  any 
other ;  putting  out  of  mind  all  that  it  contributes  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  whole  country,  let 
us  without  bias  ask  ourselves  why  a  railroad  should 
be  so  characterized  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  it 
should  be  execrated  ?  If  its  managers  are  wise  w^ill 
they  pursue  a  policy  that  is  inimical  to  their  patrons  ? 
Railroad  men  have  never  been  charged  with  lack  of 
shrewdness.  Thev  are  amonGj;  our  keenest  and  most 
progressive  citizens.  This  being  conceded,  as  it  must 
be,  and  it  being  conceded  also,  as  is  unavoidable, 
that  a  railroad  depends  upon  public  patronage,  at 
what  conclusion  do  we  arrive  ?  A  'priori,  that  most 
of  this  clamor  against  railroads  is  false  and  irrational, 
which  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  general  history 
of  transportation.  The  record  shows  that  from  the 
outset  railroad  men  have  appreciated  and  acted  upon 
the  principle  that  their  interests  and  those  of  the 
people  are  identical.  Of  all  business  institutions  it  is 
the  most  sensitive  to  public  opinion.  The  value  of 
its  investments  is  greater  or  less  in  the  ratio  in  which 
it  renders  satisfactory  service  to,  and  is  able  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  and  good  will  of,  the  public,  its 
patrons.  I  once  heard  an  eminent  railroad  man 
remark  in  all  earnestness  :  "  Why,  you  have  no  idea 
with  what  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  a  railroad  guards 
its  attitude  toward  the  comnmnitv.  Scold  the  boot- 
black  who  is  polishing  your  boots,  if  you  please,  and 
he  will  smile,  for  he  must  have  your  patronage.  It 
is  his  living,  sir,  and  as  it  is  w^ith  him,  so  it  is  with 
the  railroads."  The  Southern  Pacific  has  seldom 
instituted  a  law  suit  against  any  one,  but  in  the  course 
of  many  years  it  has  had  to  defend  itself  against  thou- 
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sands  of  suits  !  How  many  of  these  were  just,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  road  feels  that  as  a 
corporation  it  is  ahvavs  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  would  rather  settle  any  proper  claims 
against  it  without  recourse  to  law ;  though  naturally 
beingf  once  forced  into  litio-ation,  it  will  carry  the  fio-ht 
to  the  end  in  order  to  maintain  its  rights.  How  many 
of  them  are  instituted  on  insufficient  grounds  and  for 
purposes  of  extortion  or  blackmail,  may  also  be  con- 
jectured when  we  consider  the  well-known  advantage 
that  plaintiffs  enjoy  in  litigation  with  a  defendant  whom 
the  jury,  and  too  often  the  court,  may  be  predisposed 
to  decide  ao-ainst.  The  o-reatest  solicitude  of  the  rail- 
road  is  therefore  to  avoid  litigation.  Its  ingenuity  is 
taxed  to  the  utmost  in  order  that  the  possibility  of 
law-suits  may  be  obviated.  I  once  heard  a  jurist, 
skilled  in  the  law  affectino-  railroads,  and  familiar  also 
with  the  system  of  railway  transportation,  say,  that 
a  railroad  can  rarely  ever  be  justly  and  fairly  sued, 
for  the  reason  that  the  best  enero-ies  and  vio-ilance  of 
the  manao"ement  are  in  constant  exercise  that  there 
mav  be  no  occasion  for  litio-ation  ;  and  further  that 
the  only  reason  why  a  railroad  is  not  practically  per- 
fect in  all  its  operations  is  because  of  the  unforeseen 
and  inevitable  defects  of  material  and  the  fallibility 
of  man.  A  railroad  is  not  independent  nor  its 
officials  arrogant,  as  is  often  flippantly  remarked. 
Some  railroad  men  may  carry  themselves  haughtily, 
but  their  roads  must  be  to  a  deo-ree  subservient, 
and  to  the  utmost  accommodatino\  Nor  do  I 
believe  it  true  that  the  millionaire  railway  pro- 
prietors or  their  manao;ers  are  more  arro<^>-ant 
than  others  of  similar  power  and  control.  I 
should  rather  expect  to  find  them  less  so,  for  the 
reason  that  the  business  in  which  their  wealth  is 
invested  is  essentially  conciliatory.  Then  again,  how 
many  persons  realize  what  a  trying  ordeal  railroad 
officials  or  employes  are  subjected  to,  who  come 
directly  into  contact  with  the  public?     Those  who 
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travel  by  rail  for  pleasure  are  small  in  number  as 
compared  with  those  who  travel  because  they  cau- 
not  help  it ;  many  of  them  are  irritated  or  in  trouble 
to  start  with,  and  all  through  their  journey  are  in  a 
hurrv.  Here  again  comes  jostling  of  a  trying  char- 
acter. It  might  be  supposed  that  transportation 
agents  thus  constantly  w^rought  upon  w^juld  sooner  or 
later  become  demoralized  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  man 
is  exceptional  in  railway  service  who  is  not  patient 
and  self-contained.  The  manager's  care  and  vigilance 
are  in  ceaseless  exercise  in  order  that  discipline  at 
this  point  shall  be  maintained. 

Under  the  most  energetic  administration  the 
Southern  Pacific  company's  gross  earnings  have 
reached  $50,000,000  per  annum,  an  amount  barely 
enou^J"h  under  the  most  economical  management  to 
meet  the  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges,  leaving 
little  or  nothing  to  the  shareholders.  This  alone 
ought  to  convince  any  fair-minded  person  that  it 
places  no  unfair  burdens  upon  its  patrons  ;  never- 
theless, it  is  often  forced  into  warfare  for  defence 
against  out-spoken  adversaries  or  scheming  combi- 
nations. In  this  as  well  as  in  the  struggle  with  tlie 
elements  of  material  nature  and  hostile  trade  arrayed 
against  his  company,  the  general  manager  is  ever 
ready  in  council,  and  prompt  in  helping  to  provide 
such  means  of  repelling  aggression  as  the  policy  of 
safety  may  require. 

The  world  is  as  we  find  it,  not  as  we  w^ish  it,  and 
men  must  be  judged  in  ethics  largely  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  and  according  to  their  surroundings. 
Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  the  force 
of  which  law,  in  an  artificial  state  of  society,  is  rather 
confirmed  than  impaired  ;  if  it  were  not  so,  legitimacy 
would  have  to  succumb  to  illegitimacy.  If  by  Adam 
all  men  were  made  sinners,  it  follows  that  the  railroad, 
unregenerated,  is  not  without  its  demon,  and  tliat 
when  it  comes  to  a  struggle  with  those  who  use  fire,  it 
may  have  no  choice  of  weapons.     The  road,  like  all 
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other  roads,  and  all  men,  has  an  unwritten  history 
which  will  never  be  recorded,  as  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  actual,  and  not  sentimental,  humanitv  of 
affairs  will  readily  recognize  as  inevitable.  There  are 
those  who  have  maintained  conspicuous  and  trying  re- 
lations, such  as  these,  but  have  so  framed  their  conduct 
as  to  avoid  reproach.  Perhaps  no  one  so  delicately 
situated  as  was  the  general  manager  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  company  ever  sustained  less  damage  to  his 
reputation  among  the  people.  While  others  of  great 
prominence  were  often  criticized  for  their  antagonisms 
growing  out  of  their  relations  with  the  public,  some- 
times made  notorious  by  the  press,  with  or  without 
justification,  his  name  was  never  coupled  with  hurtful 
charges.  That  the  estimate  in  which  he  is  held  is 
just  appears  in  this,  that  so  shining  a  mark  could 
not  escape  were  he  amenable  to  assault. 

It  is  a  proud  and  significant  attitude  for  a  man 
to  occupy  for  so  many  years,  preserving  the  autonomy 
of  tlie  vast  interests  intrusted  "to  him  and  his  own 
reputation  intact.  The  experience  of  such  men  is 
the  only  source   of    real  knowledgje   reg^ardinof   insti- 
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tutions,  enterprises,  industries,  professions ;  all  other 
information  is  statistical  and  spiritless.  Their 
thoughts  and  work,  garnered  up  and  preserved 
during  the  generations,  constitute  the  sum  of  what 
is  known  and  practised,  the  wisdom  of  the  past  upon 
which  to  build  for  the  future.  The  actual  history  of 
transportation  as  we  understand  it  to-day,  has  grown 
up  entirely  within  two  generations  ;  hence  it  is  largely 
mado  up  from  the  lives  of  such  factors  in  it  as  that  of 
Mr  Towne.  All  that  is  of  vital  consequence  in  the 
annals  of  practical  railroading  is  an  extract  from  their 
lives.  Learning  from  those  who  precede  them,  they 
in  turn  contribute  their  originality  to  promote  the 
development  and  efficiency  of  their  calling  ;  not  infre- 
quentl}'  they  contribute  directly,  as  is  true  in  the 
case  of  ]\Ir  Towne,  to  the  current  literature  of  their 
profession. 
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It  woukl  be  better  for  all  concnrncd,  those  wlio 
have  their  investments  in  transportation  enterprises 
as  well  as  the  public  at  largc\  if  tlnj  raih():i(]  ]>i()l)loni 
were  better  understood.  It  is  one  of  the  most  diflicult 
questions  of  the  age  to  comprehend.  Kailroad  men 
are  not  always  indisposed  to  put  the  community  at  a 
disadvantage  by  means  of  their  superior  technical 
knowledge,  while  the  community  is  often  led  to  bo 
unjust  to  the  roads  through  sheer  prejudice  and 
ignorance.  With  this  phase  of  popular  aggression 
Mr  Towne  is  tlioroughly  familiar.  When  assistant 
general  superintendent  of  the  Cliicago  Burlington 
and  Quincy  railroad,  he  was  summoned  as  an  expert 
witness  before  the  first  legislative  committee  ever 
appointed  in  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  question  of  governmental  regulation  of  railroads, 
to  give  testimony  in  relation  thereto;  and  as  this 
question  was  kept  constantly  before  the  public,  he 
devoted  more  or  less  of  his  time  in  a])pearing  before 
legislative  committees,  and  in  preparing  arguments 
in  defense  of  vested  rig^hts  and  against  the  connnu- 
nistic  tendencies  of  the  times,  that  spirit  born  of 
idleness  and  vice  which  is  not  only  at  war  with  everv 
privilege  that  accompanies  wealth,  but  which  is  irrec- 
oncilable even  with  an  honest  strugixle  for  bare  main- 
tenance.  He  is  a  believer  in  the  theory  that  the 
unwritten  or  moral  law  protecting  property  rights 
stands  on  higher  moral  ground  than  even  that  uuar- 
anteed  by  the  constitution  as  often  interpreted  by 
the  courts,  which  law,  as  he  says,  being  frequentlv 
endangered,  requires  unremitting  care  and  vigilance 
to  preserve  it  in  its  integrity. 

In  a  letter  suggested  by  an  article  in  the  Forum 
of  May  1888,  in  which  he  discussed  the  question  of 
governmental  control  and  interference  endangering 
railroad  property,  Mr  Towne  says,  "  The  railroad 
problem  has  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  wisest 
men  of  our  generation  :  it  has  taxed  the  enerc'-v  of 
the  law-makers  of  the  various  states  and  the  nation 
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to  devise  a  scheme  whereby  the  roads  of  the  country 
shall    be   controlled    and    operated   under    some    law 
other  than  that  which  governs  trade  and   commerce. 
Until  this  sophistry  is  abandoned,  no  good  will  result 
to   the    roads  or  their  patrons.      The    great   trouble 
dates   back   to    the    well-known    granger    legislation. 
The  legislature  of  Illinois  passed  acts  in  its  efforts  not 
only  to  control  the  rates  that  should  be  charged  by 
the  various  railroads,  but  also  to  regulate  and  fix  the 
compensation  that   should  be  received  by  the  ware- 
house people  for  elevating  and  storing  grain  ;  thereby 
depriving   not  only  the  roads  but  the  owners  of  the 
elevators   of  all   that  is  desirable  or  available  in  the 
title  or  possession  of  property. 

"  From  that  time  forth  there  seemed  to  be  no 
barrier  to  the  reckless  exercise  of  self-will,  passion, 
prejudice,  lust,  or  desire  for  power  to  regulate,  on 
the  part  of  either  the  legislative  or  judicial  depart- 
ments of  the  states.  And  what  was  still  worse, 
when  cases  were  taken  to  the  high  court  at  Washing- 
ton, the  lower  courts  were  sustained,  seemingly  not 
so  much  in  consequence  of  reverential  regard  for 
constitutional  principles  as  because  of  the  influence  of 
popular  clamor,  at  that  time  running  high. 

'•  Following  this  came  the  Thurman  bill,  so  called, 
so  greatly  affecting  the  interests  I  represent,  which 
was  on  the  part  of  congress  a  gross  and  unwarranted 
assumption  of  power,  vitiating  contracts  in  open 
violation  of  the  constitution.  The  principles  involved 
in  this  and  the  granger  cases,  if  applied  to  any  other 
lousiness  or  industry  than  ours,  would  have  offered 
suflScient  ground,  even  in  our  republican  government, 
for  anarchy  and  revolution;  and  the  writer  believes 
tliese  laws  have  had  more  than  anything  else  to  do 
with  the  creation  and  the  encouragement  of  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  communism  among  the  great  majority 
witli  us,  which  is  always  too  ready  to  assert  itself  in 
antagonism  to  vested  rights,  when  sustained  by  the 
least  possiVjle  legislative  or  judicial  endorsement. 
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"The  doctrine  of  governmental  control,  as  then 
understood,  liaving  sucli  general  recognition,  lias  had 
its  run  throughout  all  the  various  legislatures  of  tlie 
states,  and  in  congress  ;  and  from  which  mucli  harm 
resulted  to  the  roads,  and  to  the  peo[)le  as  well,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  other  north- 
western  states. 

"The  war  cry  of  monopoly  raised  against  the 
roads  had  its  effect  upon  the  people  ;  j^et  a  moment's 
reflection  would  have  taught  them  that  a  railroad  did 
not  have  exclusive  command  or  possession  of  the 
article  of  its  dealings,  to  wit,  transportation. 

"  Open  navigation  on  the  one  liand,  and  competin<j; 
lines  on  the  other,  built  in  season  and  out,  hedge  a 
railroad  all  around  with  competition. 

"There  was  a  time,  not  remote,  when  the  raisers 
of  sheep,  cattle,  and  swine  prepared  the  same  for  the 
market ;  now  the  butcher  and  tlie  packer  handle  and 
monopolize  these  great  food  staples.  The  canneries 
of  the  country  monopolize  the  trade  ;  and  so  docs 
the  great  oil  monopoly,  not  to  advance  the  price  of 
the  oils,  but  to  supply  us  so  well  as  to  drive  out  all 
competition  by  furnishing  superior  articles  at  reduced 
prices.  Go  through  the  whole  schedule  of  manu- 
factories ;  like  the  railroads,  they,  too,  may  be  called 
monopolies,  in  the  distorted  sense  in  which  this  term 
is  employed,  and  be  alike  regulated  and  controlled. 
But  the  serious  question  is  whetlicr  it  is  riglit  and 
proper  that  the  majority,  without  interest  or  owners] lip, 
shall  control  and  enjoy  the  fruits  and  the  labors  of 
others  who  have  cheapened  the  necessaries  and  tlie 
luxuries  of  life. 

"  The  oToss  earnino;s  of  all  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  those  so-called  monopolies,  for  1887, 
according  to  Poor's  Maimed,  was  $931,385,154,  which 
if  our  population  were  05,000,000,  was  a  charge  of 
$14.33  per  capita.  The  amount  of  money  paid  out 
to  manufacturers  and  vendors  of  intoxicating  liquor 
was    not    less    in    comparison     for    all    the    benefits 
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conferred  upon  the  people  by  the  roads  would  seem 
almost  infinitesimal.  Yet  the  vendors  of  liquor  es- 
cape the  epithet  monopoly  which  is  offensively  sad- 
dled upon  the  railroads.  Our  answer  to  the  oft 
repeated  assertion  that  tlie  roads  do  not  giv^e  value 
received,  is  well  illustrated  and  proven  by  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  road, 
running  parallel  and  in  competition  with  the  Erie 
canal,  in  1855,  carried  114,827,762  tons  of  freight 
one  mile,  earning  per  ton  per  mile  3.27  cents,  not  then 
considered  too  much;  and  in  the  year  1887  the  same 
road  carried  2,704,732,176  tons  of  freight  one  mile, 
earning  but  .78  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  at  this 
time  below  even  this  figure,  which  is  now  complained 
of  as  unreasonable.  The  history  of  the  roads  of  the 
United  States,  where  rates  are  far  below  those  of 
European  roads,  is  much  the  same.  The  rates 
charged  are  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  roads ;  in  too  many  cases  in  this  countiy 
they  fall  much  below." 

In  referrinix  to  hurtful  legislation  ag^ainst  the  rail- 
roads,  and  especially  to  the  demand  of  the  commis- 
sioners under  the  interstate  commerce  law,  that  is, 
for  a  Q-eneral  classification  of  freio;hts,  which  is  a 
reo;ulation  of  rates,  Mr  Towne  writes  :  "The  law  has 
caused  a  world  of  trouble,  and  will  likely  prove  disas- 
trous in  many  cases,  because  it  is  impracticable  and  un- 
just, not  only  to  the  carriers  but  to  their  patrons.  Some 
roads  endeavoring  to  work  under  it  have  already 
become  nearly  bankrupt.  The  traffic  men  of  the 
great  lines,  in  general  conference,  have  given  the 
subject  of  general  classification  demanded  by  the 
commissioners  much  thought.  For  more  than  a  year, 
at  intervals,  have  these  men  been  in  conference  meet- 
ings held  in  eastern  cities,  which  have  resulted  in 
failure  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  country 
is  too  large,  the  topography  too  varied,  the  resources 
too  far  extended,  the  conditions  of  trade  and  com- 
merce too  complex,  and  the  railroad  interests  gener- 
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ally  too  greatly  diversified  to  justly  and  iiii|»artia]ly 
measure  them  by  the  two-cent  postage  stamj)  [)rineli)le, 
upon  which,  we  are  of  the  impression,  the  commis- 
sioners' idea  of  a  uniform  classification  may  be  based. 
True,  two  cents  for  carrying  a  letter  several  blocks 
in  a  city,  and  the  same  price  for  carrying  it  three 
thousand  miles,  then  delivering  it,  free,  many  blocks 
distant  from  the  post  office,  is  a  convenience  to  the 
public  ;  but  there  is  no  business  principle  in  this,  be- 
cause it  is  done  without  just  remuneration  for  the 
service  performed,  as  a  single  illustration  will  show. 
The  o-overnment,  after  clictatiuij;  its  own  terms  to  the 
railways  for  carriage  of  the  mails,  which  is  done  on 
fast  express  trains,  and  in  many  cases  at  less  prices 
than  is  received  for  the  carrying  of  freight,  shows  for 
the  years  1885,  1886,  and  1887,  a  deficiency  in  cany- 
ing;  of  the  mails  of  nearly  $20,000,000,  a  loss  to  the 
nation  which  is  made  good  by  general  taxation 

"  No  doubt  there  is  one  classification  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  commissioners,  and  to  tlie  public  as 
well ;  it  is  that  of  the  trunk  lines  from  the  great  lakes 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  To  accept  this  classifica- 
tion of  rates,  however,  would  not  3-ield  the  far  western 
lines,  runnhig  through  unsettled  portions  of  the 
countrv,  enouofh  to  meet  their  obligations  ;  to  accept 
the  classification  necessary  for  the  existence  or  the 
western  lines  would  yield  too  bountifully  for  the  trunk 
lines,  more  than  they  really  need,  and  more  than  the 
people  along  the  lines  who  are  more  favorably  situ- 
ated should  pay;  hence  uniformity  in  classification  is 
impracticable. 

"  What  safety  is  there  with  the  rate-making  power 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
property,  and  who  have  little  appreciation  or  under- 
standing of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  surround- 
ing the  roads  and  their  business,  which  must  of 
necessity  govern  the  managers  in  determining  what  is 
just  and  proper  remuneration  for  the  service  per- 
formed ? 
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''The  commissioners  do  not  seem  to  take  into  con- 
sideration any  of  the  items  of  cost  of  carriage  of  one 
road  as  compared  with  another.  For  the  sake  of 
illustration:  The  tons  carried  one  mile  on  the  New 
York  Lake  Erie  and  Western  railway  for  1886  were 
equal  to  270  percent  of  the  tons  carried  for  1887  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  company's  lines.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania united  railways  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Erie   division  of  the  Pennsylvania  for 

1886,  carried  equal  to  422  per  cent  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  compan\^  for  1887.  The  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  for  1886  carried  equal 
to  149  per  cent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  tonnage  for 

1887,  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Piver 
lines  for  the  same  year,  1887,  was  equal  to  253  per 
cent  of  that  carried  by  the  Southern  Pacific. 

"  Labor,  and  materials  of  all  kinds^  such  as  ties, 
lumber,  iron,  steel,  coal  for  the  foundries  and  black- 
smith shops,  and  everything  else  we  require,  cost 
verv  much  more  than  in  the  east,  but  the  most  im- 
portant  item  entering  into  this  comparison,  in  the  cost 
of  operating,  is  that  of  fuel.  Per  train  mile  I  find  it 
costs  but  5.24  cents  on  the  New  York  Central  ;  4.20 
cents  on  the  New  York  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  and 
4.05  cents  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michioan  Southern  : 
the  Pennsylvania  I  think  is  below  either  of  the  others, 
while  with  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  has  no  coal  on 
its  entire  route,  the  cost  for  the  year  1887  (and  it  is 
much  more  this  year)  was  21.58  cents  per  mile  run. 
Our  fuel  alone  costs  in  some  cases  over  500  per  cent 
more  than  it  does  on  the  eastern  roads.  But  the  most 
remarkable  showing^  is  that  the  Southern  Pacific  com- 
pany's  fuel  expense  of  21.58  cents  per  mile  is  36  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  the  New  York  Central,  seven 
per  cent  greater  than  the  New  York  Lake  Erie  and 
Western,  and  32  per  cent  greater  than  the  Lake  Siiore 
and  Michigan  Southern's  entire  locomotive  expense, 
including  all  expenses  of  every  kind  and  nature. 
Furthermore,    the    long    heavy    grades     which    the 
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Southern  Pacific  trains  have  to  climb  in  order  to  get 
from  the  great  basin  of  Cahfornia  over  the  tlirec 
several  crossings  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  make  the 
cost  700  per  cent  more  for  train  service  tlian  on  the 
comparatively  level  roads  taken  for  tliu  |)ur])08e  of 
comparison  ;  and  j^et  the  commissioners  would  if  jjos- 
sible  compel  the  railroads  to  accept  a  uniform  classifi- 
cation." 

In  answer  to  that  part  of  the  Forum's  article  advo- 
cating   governmental    control    of   railroads    tli rough 
expert    commissioners,    he    says:     "Consolidation    is 
practicable,    possible,    and     very    desirable     for    the 
people  and  the  properties,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
practicability  of  governmental  control  ;  if,  however, 
this  is  to  be,  and  there  are  to  be  railroad  experts  as 
suggested  by  the  Formii,  let  a  few,  not  to  exceed  five, 
practical    men,    I    should   say  (as  a  greater  number 
would  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  town  meeting), 
be  selected    to   execute  the  laws  which  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  people  and  the 
necessities  of  the  roads.     It  would  perhaps  be  possible 
for  this  national  commission  to  fairly  divide  the  com- 
petitive trafiic  and  confirm  the  rates  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  railroad  managers   independent  of  state 
interference,  which  rates  should   be  only  as  high,  so 
nearly  as  they  can  determine  in  advance,  as  necessary 
to  meet  all  the  requirements,  such  as  fixed  charges  and 
operating  expenses,  plus  a  fair  dividend  on  the  capital 
stock.      Should  there  be  a  surplus  over  and  above  the 
requirements,  let    it   be   applied  to  betterments  and 
additions  to   the  property,  which   w^ould   benefit  the 
people  ;  and  should  there  still  be    a  surplus,  then  let 
the  national  commissioners  divide  it  among  the  various 
states,  in  the  proportion  as  the  states  may  be  entitled 
to  it  accordino-  to  the  earnino;s  of  the  lines  within  their 
borders. 

"  All  this  might  tend  to  purify  the  atmosphere  in 
our  legislative  halls,  and  the  prediction  be  verified 
that  the  value  of  ail  railroad  securities  would  meet  a 
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material  advance  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 
This  would  be  a  consolidation  of  interest,  pure  and 
simple,  brought  about  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  in  which  he  who  owns  and  he  who  enjoys  the 
benefits  would  be,  so  to  speak,  joint  partners;  but 
government  ownership  and  management,  with  such 
an  enormous  party  patronage,  and  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  present  cost  of  service  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  people." 

Further,  reg;ardingi;  the  efforts  to  regulate  railroads 
througli  commissions,  in  December  19,  1888,  Mr 
Towne  addressed  a  letter  to  the  board  of  state  rail- 
road commissioners  of  California,  in  which  he  pre- 
sented a  convincing  argument  against  the  adoption  of 
the  so-called  western  classification,  then  beino-  strono^ly 
urged  by  the  commissioners.  After  offerino'  a  ]o(^~ 
ical  array  of  figures  in  justification  of  his  position,  he 
concluded  his  letter  in  the  following  general  terms  : 
"From  till  beginning  and  everywhere,  the  railroads 
have  been  civilizers  and  distributors  of  the  nation's 
wealth.  They  are  among,  if  not  the  most  potent  of 
all  agencies  in  the  transformation  of  outlying,  worth- 
less, and  uninhabitable  regions  into  empires  of  pop- 
ulation and  wealth.  They  are  constantly  cheapening 
their  charges  for  the  carriage  of  persons  i.nd  property. 
''Narrow-minded  men  say  that  the  railroads  are 
reaching  out  to  control  arbitrarily  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  they  fear  that  our  republican 
institutions  will  suffer  under  the  present  system  of 
tolerating  what  they  term  unequal  opportunities. 
Reflection  will  convince  any  fair-minded  man  that  it 
is  these  unequal  opportunities  which  make  possible 
the  feeding  of  the  hungry  millions  of  Europe  from 
the  grain  and  livestock  ftirms  of  America.  We  are 
told  of  the  decay  of  agriculture  in  New  Eno-land  ; 
this  is  evident ;  but  the  low  rates  the  railroads  have 
quoted  make  possible  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the 
lands  of  the  great  west,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
to  the  New  England  consumers  their  food  supplie 
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from  farms  2,000  miles  away  cheaper  tlian  tliey  can 
produce  them  at  home  ;  while,  also,  other  compensa- 
ting industries  are  developed  among  them  in  whicli 
they  are  profitably  occupied.  In  the  progress  of  trans- 
portation, distance  becomes  less  and  less  an  obstacle. 
Wheat  has  been  taken  by  rail  and  ocean  from  the 
farms  in  California  to  Liverpool  at  a  rate  which  adds 
but  2.12  mills  to  the  price  of  a  family  loaf  of  bread, 
weighing  one-half  pound  :  and,  on  wheat  in  large 
quantities,  rates  from  Minnesota  to  Liverpool  have 
been  so  low,  at  times,  as  to  increase  the  cost  of  the 
same  loaf  but  .73  of  a  mill." 

The  testimony  of  Mr  Towne,  June  20,  1889,  before 
the  United  States  senate  committee  on  our  relations 
with  Canada  gonerally,  with  some  supplementary 
remarks  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  sections  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  law,  was  the  most  extensive  paper  from 
his  pen  that  found  its  way  into  print,  though  on  all  the 
points  of  importance  in  the  economy  of  transportation 
his  correspondence  has  been  voluminous  and  continuous 
from  the  beo-innino-  to  the  end  of  his  railroad  manage- 
ment.  By  painstaking  research  he  arrived  at  facts 
makino"  evident  the  inroads  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railroad  upon  the  commerce  and  transportation 
industry  of  the  United  States  generallv,  and 
especially  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  com- 
pany, whose  territory  is  the  most  susceptible  to 
such  aggression  ;  and  then  by  a  masterly  process  of 
analvsis  made  the  cause  of  the  wrong  manifest  and 
pointed  out  the  remedy.  I  quote  from  this  part  of 
the  document  a  few  paragraphs  that  are  freighted 
with  thought  and  information.  In  referring  to  the 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  advantages  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  American  roads, 
he  said  :  "  I  understand  the  Dominion  government 
has  granted  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  a  subsidy 
or  bonus  of  $25,000,000  ;  has  donated  to  it  25,000,000 
acres  of  land,  embracing  only  such  as  are  suitable  for 
settlement;    has   also    given    right   of  way,    station 
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sroQiids,  dock  privileges,  and  water  frontage,  in  so  far 
as  within  the  control  of  the  government ;  and,  further, 
has  constructed  and  transferred  to  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic railway  conipany,  free  of  cost,  714  miles  of  railway, 
the  estimated  value  of  which,  according  to  that  rail- 
way company's  report  for  the  year  1887  is  $35,0C0,000. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  was  permitted  to  import  steel 
rails  free  of  dutv,  also  other  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  its  road  and  telegraph  line.  Under 
its  charter,  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  freed  for  all  time 
from  taxation  b}^  the  Dominion  government,  or  by 
any  provincial  government  established  after  date  of 
its  charter.  Its  land  grant  in  the  northwest  territory 
is  free  from  taxation  for  twenty  ycais  unkss  sold  in 
the  meantime.  In  addition  to  all  this  the  Canadian 
government  has  bound  itself  not  to  permit,  during  the 
term  of  twenty  years,  the  building  of  any  line  or  lines 
that  would  parallel  the  Canadian  Pacific  lailway.  It 
is  a  privileged  competitor  against  the  carrieis  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  reasons  for  this  are  many  and 
exceptional.  Among  these,  it  has  lower  fixed  charges 
than  any  other  system  of  roads  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. It  also  has  cheap  labor  and  material  for  its 
construction,  repairs,  and  maintenance  expenses.  It 
has,  accessible  to  a  large  p  ortion  of  its  lines,  extensive 
fields  of  coal  of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  exhaustless 
cjuantity.  Being  practically  exempt  from  our  laws,  it 
can  dictate  the  rates  and  most  successfully  compete 
for  the  transcontinental  traffic,  taking  the  same  at  less 
rates  than  the  United  States  roads  can  afford  to 
accept ;  taking  it,  too,  without  depleting  the  revenue 
natural  to  and  necessary  for  its  local  tiaffic.  The 
United  States  roads,  on  the  other  hand,  are  tied  up 
under  restrictive  provisions,  and  are  compelled  to 
make  large  sacrifices  of  their  local  earnings  if  they 
would  compete  with  the  foreign  lines  for  the  through 
traffic.  The  elamage  already  done  to  American  trans- 
portation interests  by  Canadian  carriers  is  sufficiently 
serious  in  itself,  Ijut  it   is  trifling  in  comparison  \vith 
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the  damage  likely  to  be  inflicted  by  our  Canadian 
com})etitor  in  the  future,  because  of  the  peculiar  [xjsi- 
tion  they  occupy  as  against  American  carriers.  It 
would  not  be  uimatural  if,  emboldened  by  their  [)ast 
success  in  procuring  that  which  the  American  lines 
have  built  up  and  heretofore  held,  they  should  become 
more  aggresssive,  seeing  that  they  command  the  val- 
uable local  traffic  of  a  vast  domain,  the  earnings  from 
which  are  absolutely  unaffected  by  any  rates,  however 
low  they  choose  to  make  them,  to  secure  American 
tonnage.  The  most  subtile  instance  of  England's 
movements  for  the  maintenance  of  commercial  su- 
premacy, the  invasion  of  American  commerce,  and  the 
absorption  of  the  benefits  of  American  prosperity,  is 
found  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  and  its  steam- 
ship lines.  This  is  a  curious  feature  of  protection 
which  has  not  yet  attracted  the  attention  it  merits. 
That  is  to  say,  the  American  roads  need  protection 
agfainst  foreign  aooression.  While  all  our  other 
domestic  industries  that  require  it  are  protected,  the 
wao;e-earner  in  our  railroad  service,  the  shareholders 
and  purchasers  of  railroad  securities,  are  not  only  not 
protected,  but  deprived  by  restrictive  legislation  of 
the  ability  to  protect  themselves. 

"The  mao-nitude  of  the  railroad  interest,  ordinarily 
so  imperfectly  understood,  is  admirably  brought  out 
by  Poor,  the  highest  authority  in  such  matters,  who 
made  the  following  calculations  for  1888  :  "  In  point  of 
importance  the  railroad  interest  now  takes  precedence 
of  all  other  industries  or  enterprises.  Its  magnitude 
IS  greater  than  any  other  interest  in  the  world,  and  it 
has  become  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem of  the  republic  as  to  be  second  only  to  the  gov- 
ernment itself 

"  In  order  to  show  how  closely  interwoven  are  the 
interests  of  railroad  stockholders  and  the  working: 
classes  of  the  countrj'',  a  few  calculations  are  herewith 
submitted  :  If  we  estimate  that  in  the  operation  of 
our  railways  there  are  employed  in  prosperous  times 
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an  average  of  six  persons  per  mile  of  road,  it  would 
show  a  total,  on  the  basis  of  our  present  mileage,  of 
more  than  936,000  persons  regularly  employed  in  con- 
nection with  that  sino'le  interest ;  and  if  to  this  num- 
ber  we  add  780,000  —  a  number  representing  an 
average  of  five  to  the  mile  —  as  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  connection  with  all  those  industries  which 
are  directly  affiliated  with  and  dependent  on  our  rail- 
way system,  such  as  locomotive  and  car-building 
establishments,  rail  mills,  etc.,  we  have  a  total  of 
nearly  1,716,000  persons,  or  an  average  of  eleven 
to  the  mile  of  railroad.  Assuminij^  that  each  of  these 
would  represent  a  family  averaging  five  persons,  we 
have  an  aggregate  population  of  8,580,000  —  nearly 
one-seventh  of  the  total  for  the  country  at  large — of 
which  90  per  cent  are  actually  dependent  on  the  rail- 
way system  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  If  we  allow, 
as  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  those  employed  in 
operating,  say  $450  per  annum,  and  for  those  employed 
in  locomotive  building,  etc.,  say  $500  per  annum,  v/c 
have  a  total  pay  roll  of  $911,200,000  per  annum,  of 
which  at  least  $500,000,000  is  directly  chargeable  to 
operating  account,  while  the  remainder  is  for  account 
of  betterments,  improvements,  and  new  construction. 
Add  to  this  the  amount  paid  to  laborers  engaged  in 
construction  in  such  a  year  as  1887,  In  that  year 
there  were  built  new  roads  whose  ag^oTeafate  leno-th 
was  12,984  miies.  If  we  take,  as  the  averao-e  cost  of 
labor  in  grading,  track-laying,  etc.,  for  each  mile  of  this 
total,  say  $10,000,  and  allow  the  average  daily  wages  of 
laborers  to  be  $1.50,  with,  say  100  laborers  of  all  classes 
to  each  mile,  this  would  show  the  average  time  for 
the  completion  of  a  mile  of  railroad  to  be  sixty-seven 
days.  On  this  basis  the  construction  of  12,984  miles 
of  railroad  would  give  steady  employment  for  300 
days  in  the  year  to  an  army  of  289,976  laborers,  whose 
total  earnings  would  be  $129,840,000. 

"  This  gives  a  total  of  2,006,000  persons,  to  which 
we  will  add  44,000  as  the  number  whose  labors  are 
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stimulated  hy  the  eniployment  of  tlic  289, 97G  last 
mentioned,  making  a  total  of  2,050,000,  representing 
families  numbering  in  the  aggregate  12,250.000  per- 
sons. To  maintain  this  number  there  \v()uld  1)C 
expended  by  railroad  and  others  under  the  above  cal- 
culations at  least  $1,040,000,000  per  annum,  or  very 
nearly  $3,000,000  for  each  day  in  the  year.  The 
regular  expenditure  of  more  than  90  per  cent  of  this 
vast  sum  stimulates  other  industries,  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  volume  of  general  business  is  increased  in 
progressive  ratio. 

"  In  these  calculations  no  account  has  been  taken 
of  the  large  number  of  people  forming  the  proprietary 
interest  of  this  vast  aggregation  of  capital,  which  com- 
prises people  in  all  classes  and  in  all  occupations,  and 
scattered  throughout  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"  The  New  York  Central  railroad  company  has 
10,000  stockholders,  whose  average  holding  is  about 
$9,000.  If  we  take  that  sum  as  representing  the 
averaoe  holding  of  all  stock  and  bondholders  in  the 
country,  the  total  number  of  such  would  be  over 
1,000,000,  representing  more  than  5,000,000  persons 
with  important  interests  in  the  success  of  the  railroad 
svstem, 

"  From  these  deductions  a  general  idea  can  be 
gathered  of  the  magnitude  of  the  railroad  interest, 
and  how  vast  and  widespread  is  the  interest  of  our 
people  in  that  system." 

"  According  to  the  accepted  method  emploj'ed  by 
the  authority  quoted  above,  with  regard  to  railroad- 
ing in  the  United  States  at  large,  if  only  a  few  lead- 
ing facts  concerning  the  property  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  be  taken  as  a  basis  from  which  to 
o-eneralize,  we  mav  form  an  ai)proximate  estimate  of 
its  magnitude  and  importance  In  August  1891  there 
were  on  this  company's  pay  rolls  26,886  persons  actu- 
ally employed  in  conducting  its  operations,  or,  say.  four 
per  mile,  whose  wages  footed  up  $1,440,000  a  month, 
or  more  than  $17,000,000  a  year.    Following  the  hnoof 
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argument  adopted  by  Poor,  but  making  every  allow- 
ance or  deduction  possible  on  account  of  the  difference 
of  conditions  of  railroading  as  a  national  question  and 
as  locally  affecting  the  Southern  Pacific  system,  which, 
at  present,  is  doing  but  little  construction  work,  it 
can  be  safely  said  that  there  are  10,000  additi(>nal 
persons  engaged  in  labor  affiliated  with  or  dependent 
upon  this  company,  to  whom  are  paid,  in  round  num- 
bers, annually,  upwards  of  $6,500,000.  The  total 
number  of  persons  thus  considered  approximates, 
37,000,  whose  yearly  wages  amount  to  upwards  of 
$23,000,000.  If  each  of  these  employes  represents 
five  persons,  these  figures  show  an  ao;g;reo;ate  of 
185,000  men,  women,  and  children  or,  at  least,  one- 
ninth  as  many  souls  as  make  up  the  entire  population 
of  CaUfornia,  whose  maintenance  is  more  or  less  in- 
volved in  the  operations  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  company  " 

From  the  foregoing  the  reader  will  readily  compre- 
hend how  large  is  the  army  of  men  employed  directly 
a  ij  indirectly  in  the  railroad  service.  Standing  for 
years  at  the  head  of  the  largest  corporation  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  having  to  employ  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  laborers,  Mr  Towne  has  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily taken  a  great  interest  in  the  question  of  labor. 
His  views  on  the  subject,  which  are  bold  and  sharp, 
are  entitled  to  consideration.  Touching  his  opinion 
of  Chinese  emigration,  and  the  reason  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  Chinese,  he  said  :  "  The  Chinaman  is  a  man 
amonoj  men,  a  man  from  a  orreat  nation,  a  man  comino- 
from  a  class  of  people  who  have  nearl}^  solved  the 
problem  of  life  based  upon  the  most  frugal  and  eco- 
nomical habits.  The  Chinaman  has  thoroughly  learned 
the  lesson  of  labor,  and  no  other  people  in  the  world 
can  surpass  him  in  this.  My  experience  in  the 
handlino;  of  men  has  tauodit  me  to  be  observant  of 
the  disposition  to  work  manifested  by  the  differ- 
ent nationalities,  and  as  I  have  seen  the  steady 
application   of   this   silent    and    patient  toiler,   never 
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losing  a  moment,  and  ready  and  willing  at  all  tiujos, 
he  has  seemed  to  me  in.s])ired  with  tlie  love  of  work  ; 
and,  as  we  all  know,  lab(jr,  whether  [)]ivsieal  or  men- 
tal, brings  out  all  tlierc  is  in  man.  lie  who  labors 
simply  because  he  nmst,  will  surely  fall  short  of  liis 
fellow  workman  who  is  actuated  by  that  spirit  of 
honest  and  economical  labor  wliich  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  principles  of  our  government.  The 
great  mental  force  and  intellectual  exertion  evinced  in 
framing  our  constitution  was  the  effort  of  zealous 
workers,  stinmlated  and  encouraged  by  their  constit- 
uents, who,  in  those  early  days,  toiled  for  what  their 
toil  would  produce.  The  Chinaman  is  persecuted 
solely  because  he  loves  work,  and  is  too  faitliful  and  too 
frugal  for  our  European  element.  True  Christians 
are  now  and  have  always  been  ready  to  welcome  him 
to  this  country.  It  is  the  disgruntled,  corner-grocery 
politician  who  opposes  him,  because  the  man  from  the 
flowery  kingdom  will  not  demand  ten  hours'  pay  for 
eight  hours'  service  ;  because  he  will  not  unite  with 
the  labor  agitator,  join  the  labor  leagues,  and  spend 
the  o-reater  portion  of  his  earnini>;s  at  tlie  oTo*'-^>-eries. 
Had  the  Chinaman  manifested  a  disposition  to  com- 
bine with  this  disturbing  element,  the  rioht  hand  of 
fellowship  would  have  been  extended  to  him  with  a 
neatly  folded  ballot.  Bad  whiskey  generates  in 
the  labor  agitator  his  communistic  inspirations,  and 
his  followers  are  made  to  believe  that  there  is  no  end 
to  what  may  be  obtained  through  organized  eff'ort, 
absolutely  regardless  of  the  value  of  the  service  tliey 
may  be  able  to  render;  regardless  of  the  value 
of  money ;  regardless  of  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions which  govern  and  control  their  employer  ;  in 
fact,  seemingly  regardless  of  the  value  of  any  factor 
entering  into  the  calculation  of  supply  and  demand.'* 
He  does  not  regard  immigration  from  Eurojie  or 
any  other  country  as  injurious,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
millions  of  acres  of  unoccupied  soil  for  them  to  till. 
We  should,  he  thinks,  welcome  all  comers  from  all 
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nations,  so  long  as  they  will  work  and  refrain  from 
agitation. 

As  to  our  naturalization  laws,  it  seems  to  him  that 
they  are  all  wrong,  and  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
place  the  foreigner  under  the  same  restrictions  as 
those  of  our  own  children  ;  that  there  is  no  gcod 
reason  or  justice  in  admitting  a  foreigner  to  the  ballot 
box  until  he  has  lived  among  us  at  least  long  enough 
to  become  familiar  with  our  laws,  methods,  and  our 
state  and  social  relations.  "As  a  rule,"  he  says,  "the 
boy  eight  years  old  understands  more  of  our  govern- 
ment and  its  advantages  than  the  average  foreigner 
who  lands  upon  our  shores  and  soon  after  is  given  the 
ballot;  while  this  boy,  bright  and  intellectual,  with 
all  his  knowledge  of  our  affairs,  must  wait  thirteen 
years  more  before  he  is  admitted  to  citizenship;  yet 
these  naturalization  laws,  I  apprehend,  will  not  be 
amended  until  our  national  legislature  shall  have  the 
moral  courage  to  stand  up  for  the  right." 

Mr  Towne  has  taken  but  little  part  in  politics, 
though  by  virtue  of  his  employment  he  has  been 
engrossed  at  all  times  in  political  economy.  He  has 
never  held  nor  desired  to  hold  public  office.  Such  a 
thing  would  be  irreconcilable  with  his  work  and  his 
inclination.  Yet  he  feels  that  he  is  a  servant  of  the 
people,  for  in  what  capacity  is  one  more  in  actual 
public  service  than  in  railroad  life?  In  touch  with 
the  community  at  every  vital  point,  questions  of  gen- 
eral concern  form  a  necessary  part  of  his  reflections. 
His  observations  have  been  largely  practical,  because 
the  outgrowth  of  his  own  experience  of  cause  and 
effect  in  our  political,  governmental,  and  social  sys- 
tems. He  judges  by  what  he  knows,  and  is  not  given 
to  abstract  theory  ;  hence,  if  he  has  original  views  and 
entertains  radical  ideas  on  certain  subjects,  it  is  at 
least  not  because  he  jumps  at  conclusions.  Proud  of 
his  country,  he  is  not  blind  to  the  weaknesses  of 
Americanism.  "The  American,  from  my  observa- 
tion," he  is  wont  to  say,  "is  not  so  much  of  a  politi- 
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ciaii  by  nature  as  the  foreigner,  who  comes  amont^-  us 
from  the  despotic  forms  of  governmeufc  on  tlio 
European  shores,  where  he  has  been  lield  ia  rcsLiuint. 
On  reaching  America  his  inherent  ambition,  vvitli  its 
communistic  tendencies,  seems  to  assert  itself,  and  is 
aided  by  the  lax  nature  of  our  naturalization  laws. 
The  result  is  we  have  a  ward  politician,  either  as  a 
follower  or  leader,  in  accordance  with  the  force  of  his 
character,  and  his  natural  confederates  are  laborers 
from  abroad.  It  is  largely  this  laboring  element,  led 
by  irresponsible  agitators,  who  have  an  inborn  hos- 
tility to  those  who  have  acquired  property  ;  and  herein 
lies  the  danger  to  our  government,  which,  thou(»-h  it 
would  be  one  of  the  best  with  a  qualification  or 
property  vote,  yet  is  one  of  the  weakest — weak 
because  so  large  a  percentage  of  votes  are  in  the 
hands  of  irresponsible  men,  who  permit  themselves  to 
be  led  by  agitators.  As  these  votes  make  the  laws, 
this  irrational  element  is  constantly  encroaching  upon 
capital,  directly  through  our  legislatures  and  national 
councils,  which,  owing  to  their  dependence  upon  the 
influence  of  public  opinion,  are  likely  to  favor  laws 
that  may  be  tainted  with  hurtful  regulation ;  and 
this  public  opinion  is  largely  created  and  stimulated 
by  the  press,  eager  to  fill  its  columns  with  sensational 
matter.  This  leaves  us,  as  a  last  resort,  to  fall  back 
upon  the  only  safe-guard  left,  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.  We  should  exalt  this  tril)unal 
above  all  susceptibility  to  public  influence  by  making 
the  justices  ineligible  to  the  presidency,  and,  in  every 
other  way  possible,  independent  of  and  indiflerent  to 
the  popular  sentiment.  The  chief  justice  and  the 
associate  justices  should  be  appointed  for  life,  with  the 
most  ample  and  generous  salary  commensurate  with 
their  ability,  their  learning,  and  the  high  position  of 
honor  and  trust  which   they  hold. 

"So  far  as  I  can  perceive,"  he  says,  "there  is  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  combinations  of 
wealth  to  control  legislation.     The  influence  of  design- 
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ing  and  unprincipled  leaders,  professing  to  represent 
the  people,  seems  to  be  stronger  than  the  influence  of 
corporate  wealth.  Among  the  greatest  public  dangers 
is  the  character  of  the  many  men  who  ride  into  office 
upon  votes  of  the  people  whom  they  wheedle  into  the 
belief  that  they  have  the  general  welfare  at  heart ! 
There  is  a  constant  tendency  of  officeholders  to  pander 
to  popular  prejudice,  seemingly  with  the  view  of  per- 
sonal gain,  or  of  creating  a  sentiment  that  will  insure 
their  reelection  There  is  no  object-lesson  by  which 
I  can  better  illustrate  what  I  mean  than  the  many 
scandals  which  are  continuously  coming  to  light  in 
the  legislatures  of  the  various  states  of  the  union. 

"  Sumptuary  laws  or  regulations  are  becoming 
dangerous  to  our  form  of  government.  There  are 
too  many  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  few  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  many;  there  should  be  little  or  no 
governmental  restraint  placed  upon  the  people.  The 
nation  is  governed  best  when  governed  least. 

'■'  Respecting  prohibition,  its  consideration  involves 
many  things  of  moment.  The  manufacture  of  malt 
and  spirituous  liquors  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  in  the  United  States.  The  farmers 
find  employment  in  raising  grain  for  its  consumption; 
great  industries  are  started  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, employing  thousands  of  men,  who  have  families 
dependent  upon  them,  in  this  vast  field  of  labor  ; 
casks,  bottles,  boxes,  and  packages  of  all  kinds  are 
required  for  disti'ibution,  creating  another  demand  for 
labor,  and  thereby  giving  profitable  employment  to 
many  people  whose  happy  homes  would  be  disturbed  by 
the  abolition  of  this  industry.  Its  output  per  annum 
in  dollars  and  cents  is  equivalent  to  the  entire  gross 
earnings  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
more  than  $1,000,000,000.  Inasmuch  as  prohibition 
would  be  very  likeh^  to  entail  hardship  upon  thousands 
of  our  people,  why  attempt  to  regulate  this  great 
industry,  merely  for  the  sake  of  endeavoring  to  correct 
evils  which  have  grown  out  of  it,  in  the   face   of  the 
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fact  that  the  good  resulting  from  it  many  tunes 
overbalances  its  evil  ctlbcts  .^  1  would  not  [)ro]iihit 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicants,  but  I  would 
anticipate  intemperance  by  punishing  the  misneant 
who  uses  them  to  excess, 

*'In  regard  to  female  sufFraixe,  I  do  not  Ijelit-vo 
that  woman  should  be  taken  out  of  the  domestic; 
sphere  which  is  made  sacred  to  her  by  nature,  and  be 
thrown  among  men  into  the  polution  of  politics. 

"  As  to  the  policy  of  protection  or  free  trade,  the 
question  is  more  national  than  local  The  policy  of 
protection  is  republican  ;  it  is  the  true  system  for  this 
government  as  a  nation,  under  wdiich,  however,  there 
are  no  doubt  some  localities  not  so  favorably  affected 
as  others;  3'et  on  the  whole,  protection  is  the  policy 
that  will  make  our  country  rich  and  prosperous.  My 
experience  in  matters  of  transportation  teaches  me 
that  a  nation  like  our  own  should  supply  its  vital  wants 
chiefly  through  its  own  labor,  and  it  must  prosecute  the 
various  branches  of  manufacture  and  other  industry 
in  order  to  promote  prosperity.  It  is  confirmed  by 
universal  experience  that  new  countries  having  abun- 
dant and  fertile  soil,  producing  grain  with  facility, 
naturally  tend  to  become  and  continue  to  be  exporters 
of  crude  products  and  importers  of  manufactures,  and 
that  they  are  likely  to  continue  this  policy  long  after 
they  may  have  attained  a  condition  to  manufacture 
as  cheaply  for  themselves.  It  certainly  seems  to  me 
to  be  injurious  to  a  new  country  to  be  dependent  for 
its  manufactured  articles  on  an  old  one.  What  we 
need  first,  and  which  can  only  be  attained  by  meajis 
of  protective  duties,  is  an  equilibrium  between  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce  ;  second,  to 
supply  our  own  wants  and  export  the  surplus  of  goods 
manufactured  in  exchange  bv  wav  of  reciorocitv 
with  other  nations,  or  in  other  words  not  to  make 
of  our  country  so  much  a  manufacturer  for  other 
nations  as  for  herself;  as  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  aftirm 
that  articles  of  consumption  wliich  can  just  as  well 
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and   with  as  little  labor  be  made  at    home,    should 
manifestly  be  made  by  our  own  people." 

I  adduce  these  specimens  of  Mr  Towne's  thinking, 
not  that  they  are  mine,  or  perhaps  anyone  else's  but  his 
own,  but  because  they  are  his,  because  they  are  an 
expression  of  his  intellectuality  and  individuality. 
A  man's  life  is  in  his  thoughts ;  they  are  the  index 
to  his  character.  If,  as  in  this  instance,  action  fol- 
lows thought  as  sound  follows  blow,  individuality  is 
developed.  This  is  education  in  its  best  sense.  How 
the  development  occurs  is  less  important  than  the 
fact  that  it  does  occur.  Mr  Towne  is  educated  ;  the 
force  that  was  in  him  is  evolved  accordino-  to  his 
nature.  He  assimilated  for  his  development  what- 
ever he  required  froui  observation  or  books,  but 
above  all  grew  by  experience  and  practice.  A  close 
and  constant  observer,  he  could  not  remember  a 
day  in  which  he  had  not  learned  somethin^r  worth 
rememberiiigf.  Never  indulo"ing^  himself  in  the  con- 
ceit  that  he  knew  enough,  he  has  ever  been  on  the 
alert  to  acquire  information  from  whatever  source. 
Thus  his  store  of  knowledge  has  been  continuously 
enlargjed.  "It  is  character  which  builds  an  existence 
out  of  circumstances.  From  the  same  i  .aterial  one 
man  builds  palaces,  another  hovels  :  the  one  rears  a 
stately  edifice,  the  other  lives  forever  amid  ruins. 
The  block  of  granite  that  was  an  obstacle  in  the  path- 
way of  the  weak  becomes  a  stepping  stone  for  the 
strong."  The  power  that  there  is  in  education  is 
derived  from  faithful  application  to  whatever  one  is 
engaged  upon,  and  his  progress,  which  may  be  of  the 
highest  usefulness,  in  any  sphere,  is  limited  only  by 
his  own  labor  and  spirit.  It  is  in  this  fact  that  I 
find  Mr  Towne  admirable,  and,  what  is  very  much 
better,  useful,  because,  as  he  helped  himself,  so  may 
others  help  themselves,  and  succeed  according  to 
their  capabilities.  "  I  felt  satisfied,"  Mr  Towne  has 
been  often  heard  to  say,  "  that  there  was  very  much 
to  learn,  and  that  integrity,   perseverance,    and  good 
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temper,  were  elements  I  should  possess  if  T  would 
succeed."  He  was  endowed  witli  talents  wliifli,  if 
improved,  enable  men  to  dominate  in  tliosu  tliin^^s  in 
which  the  world  is  ambitious  to  control,  weahli,  posi- 
tion, influence.  Others  starting  out  as  fairl}-  (-(juippcd 
as  he,  lag  or  drop  out  of  the  race,  because  they  neglect 
to  cultivate  by  exercise  the  virtues  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  personal  superiority,  the  first  of  which  is  self- 
control,  out  of  which  grows  self-knowledge,  and  liy 
reflection  a  knowledge  of  those  about  us,  who  enter 
into  our  livino;.  The  wisdom  of  common  sense 
follows,  then  labor,  coupled  with  will  to  make  it 
invincible  and  industry  to  render  it  triumphant. 

In  the  maturity  of  his  self-culture,  Mr  Towne's 
memory  is  unusually  good,  very  susceptible  and 
retentive,  especially  as  regards  events,  dates,  and 
faces.  His  powers  of  analysis  and  generalization  are 
such  that  certain  friends,  who  held  that  there  are 
greater  demands  upon  the  reasoning  faculty  in  the 
profession  of  the  lawyer  than  in  that  of  transpor- 
tation, which  I  do  not  believe,  used  to  sav  he  ouuht 
to  have  been  bred  to  the  law.  Blending  originality 
and  independence  with  adaptability  and  caution,  he 
is  at  once  radical  and  conservative.  Thoroughly  self- 
reliant,  though  ever  ready  to  learn,  he  relishes 
responsibility,  and  his  disposition  is  to  lead  rather 
than  to  follow.  Self-contained  and  ever  ready  for 
mental  effort,  he  is  capable  of  a  high  degree  of 
concentration;  and  his  faculties  are  under  such  con- 
trol that  he  can  turn  instantly  and  altogether  away 
with  all  his  energy  from  one  engrossing  topic  to 
another,  without  apparent  disturbance.  He  has,  in 
masterful  development,  the  faculty  of  brushing  away 
or  piercing  through  the  non-essentials  that  befog  the 
ordinary  brain,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  get  directly  at 
the  kernel  of  a  business  proposition,  often  before  it 
is  stated  in  detail,  His  assistants  not  infrequently 
receive  his  decision  before  the  subject  they  come  to 
present  seems  fully  laid  before  him,  or  while,  perhaps, 
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they  have  much  that  they  would  add  in  elaboration. 
Sometimes  a  half-finished  sentence  gives  him  a  clue 
to  the  whole  story.  Thus  endowed  with  insight  and 
discrimination,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  condenses 
and  dispatches  with  rapidity  a  mass  of  business  which 
would  otherwise  overwhelm  him. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  he  is  a  dis- 
ciplinarian who  cannot  brook  inefficiency  or  neglect, 
and  he  exacts  the  most  strict  compliance  with  his  in- 
structions; but  he  exacts  more  from  himself,  perhaps, 
than  from  his  subordinates.  Yet  the  courtesy  with 
which  he  ordinarily  softens  command  causes  his 
orders  to  be  obeyed  with  alacrity.  Full  of  personal 
magnetism  and  winning  in  his  address,  he  can  control 
by  sympathy ;  but  if  this  fails,  he  can  crush  by  the 
sheer  power  of  will.  His  experience  has  been  one 
of  tremendous  labor,  with  more  or  less  conflict  at 
every  turn ;  but  having  first  fairly  secured  the  mas- 
tery of  himself,  he  was  strengthened  to  cope  with 
others.  Plain  in  every  respect,  unpretentious  and 
business  like,  he  requires  expedition  in  speech  and 
work  ;  bat  with  whomever  he  comes  in  contact  he 
seeks  to  be  patient  and  agreeable,  and  he  meets  all 
persons,  above  or  below  him,  with  due  consideration 
and  politeness.  If  ever  stern  or  severe  when  at 
work,  the  pressure  under  which  he  lives  can  fairly  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation.  At  certain  points  his  self- 
discipline  is  admirable  ;  he  does  not  allow  himself  to 
give  way  to  passion,  the  nervous  reaction  from  which 
is  hurtful,  but  he  yields  to  his  impulse  to  be  a  little 
sarcastic  at  times  at  the  expense  of  others.  The' 
fruits  of  his  life's  labors,  the  whole  sum  of  his  energies. 
are  a  contribution  to  general  charity  in  the  form  of 
industrial  development ;  nor  does  the  direct  appeal  for 
help  ever  find  him  unresponsive.  Having  a  man's 
courage  and  generosity,  a  woman's  or  a  child's  distress 
commands  his  sympathies. 

The  strain  that  he  has  been  under  for  years,   con- 
sequent  upon   the  great  labor,  responsibilities,    and 
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cares  of  his  office,  has  taxed  his  nervousorganizatiou  ; 
oil  more  than  one  occasion  he  would  have  succumlx d 
to  thj  pressure  h\it  for  his  extraordinary  grit.  Keyed 
up  to  tlie  highest  tension,  he  has  scarcely  ever  allowed 
himself  relaxation.  To  those  who  hold  his  health  and 
welfare  near  at  heart,  and  tell  him  he  nmst  rest :  "  Xot 
now;"  he  answers:  "we  will  have  b^'-and-hy,  after 
physical  existence,  all  eternity  for  rest."  There  is 
room  for  pliilosophizing  here;  but  let  each  mortal 
so  orocanized  work  out  his  destiny,  for  he  will  whether 
we  will  or  not.  Mr  Towne  has  but  slight  inclin- 
ation or  time  for  social  diversions,  and  has  taken 
only  such  part  in  society  as  his  eminent  position  in 
the  community  has  made  it  almost  impracticable  for 
him  to  avoid.  His  home  is  his  place  of  rest  and 
recup3ration  ;  he  finds  there,  among  his  family  and 
loyal  friends,  all  the  pleasures  that  he  craves  outside 
of  busines^s.  A  patron  of  the  clubs,  he  is  not  a  club 
mil.  Mrs  Towne  has  passed  with  him  through 
all  his  vicissitudes,  and  borne  in  her  sphere  the 
wo  mil's  full  share  of  her  husband's  trials;  and,  as  in 
the  ca33  of  pure  metal  the  severer  the  test  the  bright- 
er it  shines,  so  has  her  character  been  demonstrated. 
Their  only  chUd,  Evelyn  Amelia,  born  in  Chicago 
Sipfcember  2,  1862,  married  Charles  N,  Shaw,  whose 
decease  occurred  in  January  1891,  The  issue  of  this 
niirriage  is  a  son,  Nelson  Towne  Shaw,  born  jNlay  IP, 
1833,  who  bears  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  his 
grandfather.  A  promising  representative  of  the  tenth 
generation  of  the  family,  he  gives  evidence,  at  a  very 
early  age,  of  the  strong  features  of  character  which 
individualize  and  distinguish  his  ancestor  of  the 
eio-hth  generation.  Of  Mr  Towne's  brothers,  all  have 
been  prominently  connected  with  transportation  on 
the  great  roads  of  the  country,  on  which,  by  their 
own  efforts,  they  rose  to  lionorable  and  responsible 
positions.  Three  of  them,  H.  A.,  formerly  general 
superintendent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad ; 
M.  M,,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Atchison  and 
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Nebraska;  and  M.  D.,  many  years  iclentifjed  with 
the  Chicago  Burhngton  and  Quincy,  have  all  retired, 
and  became  engaged  in  other  business ;  L.  W,.  for 
many  years  general  supermtendent  of  the  Kansas 
City  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  railroad,  retired  from 
that  position  on  account  of  declining  health,  but 
remained  identified  with  the  interest  he  so  long  rep- 
resented. His  only  sister  now  living,  Semantha,  is 
Mrs  George  Marsh,  a  resident  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 


Q/b 


